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PATRICIA  DRUMMOND 


In  Memoriam 

It  was  a  very  great  shock  and  grief  to  us  all  at  School  to 
hear  of  little  Patricia  Drummond’s  death  from  Scarlet  Fever, 
last  February,  just  before  her  eleventh  birthday.  She  was  so  full 
of  enthusiasm,  life,  and  personality,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
think  that  we  should  not  see  her  again,  and  a  shadow  was  over 
the  School  for  many  days.  She  had  endeared  herself  to  all  her 
classmates,  and  to  Miss  Gascoigne  and  the  Staff  who  knew  and 
taught  her.  Especially  was  she  gifted  with  the  sense  of  beauty  in 
the  world  about  her ;  even  as  a  tiny  child  of  seven,  when  she  first 
came  to  School,  this  was  most  evident  in  many  delightful  draw¬ 
ings  she  did.  If  Patricia  had  lived  to  grow  up,  and  had  developed 
her  very  real  talent,  her  work  would  undoubtedly  have  become 
well  known.  The  drawing  reproduced  here  was  made  for  a 
Linoleum  block,  and  the  New  Era,  an  English  Educational  Maga¬ 
zine,  has  asked  to  use  it  as  a  cover  design  in  the  near  future.  We 
would  all  like  to  express  our  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  the  loss 
of  this  promising  and  dear  child. 
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Alle  is  buxomnesse  there  and  bookes  for  to  rede  and  to  lerne, 
And  great  love  and  lykinge,  for  each  of  them  loveth  other. 


THE  STAFF 


Head  Mistress 

MISS  GASCOIGNE 

Head  Mistress  of  Lower  School 


MISS 

MISS  BISSETT 
MISS  BLANCHARD 
MISS  CAMERON 
MISS  DEACON 
MADAME  GAUD  I  ON 
MISS  HANCOX 
MADAME  KOSSATKINE 
MISS  C.  LYON 


SEATH 

mrs.  McMillan 
MISS  MOORE 
MISS  REID 
MISS  RIDGEWAY 
MISS  SELLAR 
MISS  SUDDES 
MRS.  TIZZARD 


Secretary 


MISS  STANLEY 


»oll  Call  1930-1931 


VI. 

Head  Girl 

Enid  Montgomery 

House  Captain 

Joan  Patch 

House  Lieutenant 

Phyllis  Roden 

M.  Beaubien 

H.  Shaw 

Upper  V. 

E.  Adams 
E.  Conyers 
E.  Drummond 
M.  Patch  |f 

Lower  V.  “A” 

H.  Davis 


VI. 


House  Captain 

Betty  Beveridge 

House  Lieutenant 

Betty  Weldon 


r 

Margery  Dodd  loA— * 


Upper 

Janet  Hutchison  \/\ 
Eleanor  Sweezey 
Doris  Walksmuth 


Lower  V.  “A” 

Andrea  Peck 
Renee  Papineau 


Lower  V  “B” 

Mary  Gurd 
Patricia  Hale 


BETA  LAMBDA 


B. 

P. 


Hughes^, 

Kemp%l^ 


Lower  V.  “B” 

B.  Brown 
M.  Drummond 
J.  Wynn 


K. 

P. 

C. 

A. 

J. 


Upjj^y  IV. 

Gurd  y 

J.  Hutchinsly^ 
M  c  C  r  a  d 
Patch 
Pringlef*^ 


Lower  IV. 

M.  Scott  Fry  \ 

I.  Irwin 
M.  Knox 


MU  GAMMA 


Viva  Johnston 
Daphne  Sare 
Frances  Sise 
Barbara  Tetley 
Jean  Yancy 


Upper  IV 

Barbara  MacCallum 
Gillian  Hessey-W; 
Nora  Richardso 


Wj^g  ' 


Lower  IV. 

Joan  Hodgson  ^ 

Nancy  Kerrigan  * 
June  Lauder  yr 

Betty  Woodyatt  w 

Upper  III. 

Jean  Gordon 


B.  Nors worthy 

Upper  III. 

S.  Fisher 
A.  Jefferis 
A.  Jacobs 
A.  Roberton 

Lower  III.  “A” 

M.  Holland 
E.  Mitchell 
A.  Morris 
H.  Robinson 
S.  Shires 

J.  Stirling 

Lower  III.  “B” 

S.  Birks 
P.  Durnford 


Winnifred  Molson 


Lower  III.  “A” 

Joan  Clarkson 
Mary  Fowler 
Margery  Hutchison 
Margery  Paterson 
Pamela  Todd 


Lower  III.  “B” 

Audrey  Kerrigan 
Margaret  Le  Mesurier 
Betty  Lyman 
Barbara  McCombe 
Betty  Struthers 
Aurelia  WTalker 


VI. 

House  Captain 

Shelagh  Young 

House  Lieutenant 

Katharine  Gray 

Peggy  W’ilkinson 

Upper  V. 

Elizabeth  Gray 

Lower  V.  “A” 

Elaine  Enderby 
Katharine  Macdonald 
Rebecca  Jones 
Rosemary  Morris 

Lower  V.  ‘JB” 

Joyce  Browning 


DELTA  BETA 

Margaret  Macdonald 
Mary  Gray 
Percival  Mack^izie 
Betty  SchwobJ^|| 


Upper  I 


Jean  Anderson 
Margot  McDougj^l' 
Patricia  Bate 
Ruth- Mary  Penfield 
Barbara  Whitley 


Lower  IV. 

Sonia  Baillie 
Grace  Flintoft 
Ellison  Coooer 
Elizabeth  Hanson 


Upper  III. 

Norah  Deane  Baillie 
Amy  Enderby 
Nancy  Maclachlan 
Ann  Brown 
Betsey  Lewis 
Marion  Savage 

Lower  III.  “A” 

Geraldine  Hanson 
Pamela  Mathewson 
Nancy  Montefiore 

Lower  III.  “B” 

Ethel  Enderby 
Patricia  Hanson 
Ailsa  Mathewson 
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VI. 

House  Captain 

Anne  Fyslie 

House  Lieutenant 

Audrey  Monk 

Joanna  Wright 

Upper  V. 

Jean  Laird 
Deborah  Stairs 
Margot  Redmond 
Marjorie  Swenerton 

Lower  V.  “A” 

Kathryn  McRobie 
Annie  Louise  Nelles 

Lower  V.  “B” 

Ruth  Duclos 


KAPPA  RHO 


Claire  Mann 
Venita  Gravel 
Mary  Lee  Pvk 
Nancv  Tolmie 


Upper  IV. 


Anna  Clarke 
Peggy  Kingstone,. 
Mary  Harlingiv^ 


Ellendel  Rea 
Toan  Murray 


Smith 


X 


Upper  III. 

Corry  Baird 
Margaret  Lundon 
Jean  Redpath 
Dorothea  Hamilton 
Myra  Maben 
Margaret  Shore 


Lower  III.  “A” 

Diana  Baldwin 


Lower  IV. 

Elaine  Goodall 
Margaret  Wilson 
Diana  Walker 
Helen  Wood 


Lower  Third  “B” 

Edith  Donnelly 
Estelle  Holland 
Gwyneth  McConkey 
Muriel  Garrow 
Marjorie  Lewis 
Joan  Shaw 


LOWER  SCHOOL 


Mary  Barnes 
Evelyn  Capon 
Claudia  Clarke 
Joan  Daniels 
Anne  Jaques 
Susan  Jefferis 


Martha  Chadwick 
Elizabeth  Elder 
Jacqueline  Hale 
Fifine  Johnson 
Sheila  Mappin 


Audrey  Bovey 
Marjorie  Byatt 
Claire  Fisher 
Helen  Graves 


“A”  FORM 

Barbara  Laird 
Helen  Malcolm 
Jessie  Maben 
Jane  Molson 
Elizabeth  McConkey 
Barbara  Peck 


“B”  FORM 

Katherine  Mackenzie 
Margery  Nelson 
Nancy  Pringle 
Lorna  Prower 
Joan  Stanger 
Miriam  Tees 

“C”  FORM 

Florence  Grimaldi 
Roberta  Holland 
Elizabeth  Hopkins 
Jane  Holt 

Elizabeth  Macdonald 


Mary  Claire  Rea 
Mary  del  Robertson 
Betty  Smith 
Peggy  Turner 
Janet  Willetts 
Katherine  Wilson 


Joyce  Tetley 
Barbara  Todd 
Barbara  Walker 
Marjorie  Willetts 
Claire  Wilson 


Angela  Mackenzie 
Patricia  Nelson 
Betty  Shuter 
Diana  Steven 
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MAGAZINE  COMMITTEE 


Advisors : 


MISS  GASCOIGNE 


MISS  HANCOX 


J.  PATCH 
B.  BEVERIDGE 


B.  WELDON 
A.  FYSHE 


EDITORIAL 


My  dear  Children, 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Magazine  is  coming  out  in  time  for 
me  to  give  you  my  best  Christmas  wishes.  I  hope  that  you  will 
all  have  a  very  happy  time. 

This  year  we  are  thinking  of  the  many  people  all  over 
the  world  for  whom  there  can  be  little  happiness  this  Christmas  ; 
and  we  are  trying  to  do  something  which  may  help,  even  in  a 
small  way,  to  give  Christmas  cheer  to  some  of  the  homes  in  our 
own  community  whose  children  would  otherwise  probably  have 
none. 

I  know  that  you  all  were  very  much  impressed  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  address  which  Professor  Clarke  gave  us  on  Armistice  Day. 
You  will  remember  how  he  said  that,  if  the  world  is  to  be  saved 
from  another  war,  it  is  necessary  that  everyone — children  as  well 
as  grown-ups,  ordinary  people  as  well  as  statesmen  and  leaders — 
should  have  peace  in  their  thoughts  and  in  their  hearts,  and 
should  learn  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  unselfishness. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  suffering,  misery,  and  anxiety  through 
which  the  world  of  our  time  is  passing,  it  may  seem  to  us  difficult 
to  know  in  what  way  unimportant  people  like  ourselves  can  help. 
I  think  that  we  can  help  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  each  of 
us  at  school  here  belongs  to  many  different  groups  :  we  are  all 
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members  of  a  Family,  of  a  Form,  of  a  House,  of  our  School; 
many  of  11s  are  Guides  and  belong  to  a  Patrol,  a  Company,  a 
District.  Through  all  of  these  we  become  members  of  still 
larger  groups :  of  our  City,  our  Province,  our  Dominion,  our 
Fmpire;  and  these  again  are  divisions  of  the  great  family  of 
Mankind.  If  we  can  only  try  to  live  unselfishly  in  our  smaller 
groups,  surely  we  may  help  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  love  throughout  all  the  larger  ones — an  atmosphere  in  which 
there  is  no  thought  of  jealousy  or  greed  or  self-seeking. 

We  all.  even  the  youngest  of  11s,  have  at  this  season  of 
Christmas  many  opportunities  of  showing  that  we  are  ready  to 
forget  ourselves,  and  that  we  really  do  want  to  make  some 
sacrifices  to  help  others.  I  do  hope  that  each  of  you  will  bring 
to  school  some  gift  which  has  meant  real  self-denial.  These 
gifts  of  toys  and  garments  will  be  sent  to  the  Special  Committee 
which  has  been  formed  to  distribute  Christmas  dinners  and  toys 
among  the  families  of  the  unemployed.  Several  of  the  older  girls 
will.  I  hope,  go  to  the  rooms  where  the  packing  of  the  Christmas 
hampers  is  being  done,  and  will  help  in  this  practical  way. 

I  expect  that  there  will  be  lots  of  Christmas  parties  for  most 
of  you.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  try  to  remember  in  the  midst 
of  all  your  pleasure  to  think  of  others  before  yourself — of  your 
Hostess,  and  of  your  fellow  guests.  And  I  hope,  too,  that  those 
of  you  who  give  parties  will  try  to  make  them  as  simple  as 
possible — it  isn't  the  grandest  parties  that  are  the  happiest ! 
Even  though  there  is  so  much  unhappiness  in  the  world  at  pres¬ 
ent,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  create  happiness  wherever  it  is 
possible — but  it  must  be  the  right  kind  of  happiness,  which 
springs  from  joy  in  simple  things  and  the  pleasure  of  being  with 
our  friends  whom  we  love  : 


Teach  us  delight  in  simple  things, 
And  mirth  that  has  no  bitter  springs, 
Forgiveness  free  of  evil  done, 

And  love  to  all  men  'neath  the  sun. 


Let  us  all  pray  that  before  another  Christmas  comes  round 
there  will  be  a  more  certain  hope  of  a  world-wide  peace;  and 
that  it  will  please  God  to  help  and  guide  all  those  who  during 
the  coming  year  are  devoting  their  best  efforts  to  secure  such  a 
peace. 


Your  affectionate 


!\  ‘  :OIGNE. 


THE  BUMBLE  BEE 


Once  a  Bumble  Bee  fell  oft  a  twig.  The  Queen  Bee  passed, 
and  seeing  him  lying  there  carried  him  home  to  her  hive  to  be 
examined  by  a  doctor.  The  doctor,  after  examining  him,  pro¬ 
nounced  him  in  need  of  a  restful  tropical  climate,  and  suggested 
the  Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Ottodus  Cox,  for  that  was  his  name, 
was  put  on  a  likely  butterfly,  and  in  his  newly  tailored  velvet 
trousers  and  cleanly  starched  shirt,  started  on  his  journey  to 
Panama. 

Over  hill  and  dale  they  flew,  and  Mr.  Ottodus  Cox  marvelled 
at  the  beautiful  countryside  and  winding  streams.  On  and  on 
they  flew  until  the  broad  plains  of  the  parched  desert  came  into 
view,  and  still  onward  until  they  came  upon  the  slimy  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande  where  the  dark-skinned  Mexican  bandits  roamed 
at  large.  And  still  onward  they  went  until  they  could  see  the 
shining  waters  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Here  Ottodus  was  left  alone  and  the  butterfly  departed.  He 
made  his  way  inland  and  joined  another  hive  of  bees  who  were 
just  starting  to  build  their  home.  After  having  been  there  for 
about  two  months,  he  found  that  the  flowers  were  abominable, 
and  so  he  decided  to  come  home,  health  or  no  health.  ' 

So  Ottodus  Cox  hired  a  dove,  for  two  bags  of  flower  seed, 
to  carry  him  home  to  Illinois.  On  the  way  they  met  with  a 
thunderstorm,  and  with  a  broken  wing  the  dove  was  forced  to 
come  down.  So  Ottodus,  after  thanking  him  for  his  kindness, 
struggled  on  until  he  fell  into  a  mud  puddle  from  which  he  was 
at  last  extracted  by  a  frog. 

Feeling  quite  hungry  after  his  untimely  bath,  he  made  his 
way  to  "where  a  flower  reposed,  with  the  intention  of  having  some 
honey.  He  was  shocked  to  find  a  centipede  barring  the  way. 
This  meant  a  fight,  and  in  the  process  of  winning  it  he  lost  his 
stinger.  When  finally  a  Blackbird  came  along  and  ate  him  up, 
he  could  do  nothing  to  defend  himself ;  such  was  the  untimely 
end  of  the  poor  bee,  Mr.  Ottodus  Cox. 


HELEN  WOOD, 

Kappa  Rho. 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR,  1930  -  1931 


Ihe  vear  lias  been  made  extremely  interesting  bv  a 
number  of  entertainments  and  talks,  some  held  at  school,  some 
at  Tudor  Hall. 

During-  the  Christmas  Term  we  were  visited  by  Miss  Hazel 
and  Miss  Savle,  two  Social  Service  workers  amongst  the  Home- 
steaders  in  Western  Canada.  Miss  Hazel  gave  us  a  very  enter¬ 
taining-  account  of  their  adventures,  amusing  and  otherwise. 
1  hey  had  been  visiting  families  and  organizing  Sunday  Schools 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  Communism  from  spreading  among 
these  people.  Miss  Hazel  gave  us  names  of  some  of  the  girls 
there,  in  the  Peace  River  Valley,  to  whom  we  might  write.  Many 
girls  did  so  and  several  received  very  interesting  replies. 

Also  in  the  Christmas  Term,  the  annual  Interschool 
Swimming  Meet  was  held  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  pool.  After  an 
exciting  contest,  it  was  won  by  the  Montreal  High  School  for 
Girls,  the  Study  coming  third, — three  points  behind  Miss  Edgar’s. 

Just  before  the  Christmas  holidays  the  school  was  invited  to 
Tudor  Hall  to  hear  the  boys  of  the  Chapel  Savoy  Choir.  They 
sang  mostly  Christmas  Carols,  one  very  amusing  one  in  which 
they  all  sneezed  with  great  gusto.  It  was  rather  unfortunate 
that  they  had  all  contracted  colds  from  our  Canadian  climate  ! 

Our  next  visitor  was  a  very  charming  man.  Mr.  (or  should 
we  say,  Herr?)  Muller,  a  headmaster  of  a  large  girls’  school  in 
Germany,  and  a  great  enthusiast  in  the  Youth  and  Health  Move¬ 
ment.  This  movement  was  started  after  the  war  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tuberculous  children,  and  has  since  spread  through  almost 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Fellowes,  another  talented  visitor,  came  to  us  in  the 
Easter  Term  and  spoke  to  us  about  Mediaeval  Music,  illustrating 
his  talk  by  playing  his  lute.  It  was  a  surprise  to  the  school  to 
find  that  this  instrument  is  large  and  pear-shaped,  and  not  like 
the  one  with  which,  we  believe,  Orpheus  charmed  the  beasts  and 
trees. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Easter  Term  we  were  again  taken  to 
Tudor  Hall  ;  this  time  it  was  to  hear  John  Goss  and  his  English 
Singers.  They  sang  old  sea-chanties,  such  as,  “Blow  the  Man 
Down,"  “Rio  Grande,”  “Shenandoah,”  and  many  others.  A  stage 
had  been  erected  and  designed  as  a  ship,  and  the  singers  them¬ 
selves  were  dressed  as  sailors  of  fifty  years  ago.  1  he  concert 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everyone,  but  was  all  too  short,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  school. 
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At  Christmas  the  Fourth  Forms  produced  a  play  called  “Why 
the  Chimes  Rang.'’  Many  of  the  parents  came  to  see  it,  and 
were  delighted  with  the  beautiful  production  and  the  splendid 
acting,  especially  that  of  Katherine  Gurd  and  Peggy  Elder,  who 
showed  great  talent. 

“Old'  Girls*  Day”  was,  as  usual,  hailed  with  delight,  because 
we  knew  that  there  would  be  several  small  entertainments.  A 
feAv  scenes  from  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  “Macbeth,”  and 
“King  Lear'’  were  acted  very  well.  The  star  performance  was, 
however,  an  Arab  play,  composed  and  acted  by  the  very  little 
girls.  This  was  indeed  enjoyed  by  all. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term,  the  Upper  Fourths 
acted  an  operetta,  entitled  “Robin  Hood."  This  was  acted  very 
well  and  all  the  girls  sang  beautifully. 

On  the  day  before  the  Summer  Closing,  the  Lower  Fifths  put 
on  a  French  play,  called  “Le  Voyagre  de  Monsieur  Perrichon.” 
This  play  was  very  successful;  the  French  being  very  clear,  the 
acting  good,  and  the  lines  very  amusing,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  these  last  were  not  appreciated  to  the  full  by  the 
school. 

In  October.  1931,  Miss  Willis,  who  used  to  be  a  mistress  at 
the  Study,  came  and  talked  to  us  about  the  conditions  in  modern 
China.  It  was  most  interesting,  because  she  told  us  that  China  is 
now  governed  by  the  students,  who  are  not  much  older  than  we. 
She  has  had  many  thrilling  adventures  during  the  time  she  has 
spent  there.  With  her  came  her  little  nine-year-old  adopted 
daughter  of  China,  whose  name  means  “Gift  of  God." 

We  were  all  delighted  to  hear  that  a  picture  of  Miss  Seath's 
had  been  bought  by  the  Government  and  hung  in  the  National 
Art  Gallery.  We  feel  this  is  a  great  honour  to  the  school. 

This  year  a  collection  has  been  taken  up  each  Wednesday 
for  the  keeping  of  a  cot  in  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital  in 
memory  of  Patricia  Drummond.  During  the  Federated  Charities 
Campaign,  however,  we  collected  quite  a  substantial  sum  for 
that  also. 

This  year,  when  we  returned  to  school,  a  great  number  of 
surprises  awaited  us.  The  two  classrooms  on  the  ground  floor 
have  been  turned  into  one  to  form  a  beautiful  Geography  room. 
Many  new  maps  and  a  large  new  table  to  hold  them  have  been 
bought.  Another  great  surprise  was  the  appearance  of  a  lovely 
magic-lantern,  or  more  correctly,  epidiascope.  Also,  there  are 
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some  new  properties  for  the  stage  such  as  a  throne,  a  table,  and 
some  chairs. 

Our  entrance  hall  now  resembles  a  miniature  art  gallery, 
as  many  delightful  new  pictures  have  been  placed  there. 

Again  this  year  the  “Old  Girls'  Day”  was  held  on  Sports’ 
Day,  and  a  number  of  the  Old  Girls  turned  up  at  prayers.  In 
the  afternoon  a  close  competition  was  held,  in  great  heat,  be¬ 
tween  the  Houses,  and  eventually  the  Cup  was  won  by  Delta 
Beta. 


Our  system  of  points  has  been  changed.  It  is  now  worked 
on  the  decimal  system,  each  girl  losing  one-tenth  of  a  point  every 
time  she  breaks  a  rule,  or  is  late.  Two-tenths  of  a  point  are 
given  to  a  girl  each  day  if  she  does  not  break  any  rule,  making 
one  whole  point  a  week.  Each  House  has  two  rooms  in  the 
school  to  keep  tidy,  and  for  this  can  gain  a  point  a  day.  In 
prayers  also  we  stand  in  Houses,  in  four  lines  of  twos,  going 
from  the  little  girls  in  the  front  to  the  older  girls  at  the  back. 
For  order  in  these  lines,  a  mark  a  day  is  also  given. 


The  Armistice  Service  was,  as  usual,  held  at  school,  and  it 
was  a  very  impressive  one.  Prayers  were  held  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  the  hymn  was  :  “O  Valiant  Hearts.”  Then  Miss  Gascoigne 
gave  us  a  short  talk  on  Armistice  Day  and  its  meaning.  Miss 
Gascoigne  said  that  the  reason  she  was  not  giving  us  a  holiday 
was  because  Armistice  was  a  dav  of  remembrance,  not  of  re¬ 
joicing.  Afterwards  Professor  Clarke  gave  an  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  on  Disarmament.  Then  we  sang  several  hymns, 
“Jerusalem,”  “Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men,”  “Ye  Watchers,” 
and  “Praise.”  The  songs  were  sung  with  much  more  feeling 
than  they  had  ever  been  sung  before.  We  closed  with  “God 
Save  The  King,”  and  then  many  of  the  girls  were  taken  to 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  for  a  short  service,  including  the  two- 
minutes’  silence. 


On  December  1st  Miss  Hazel  and  Miss  Sayle  again  came  to 
school  and  told  us  still  more  interesting  facts  about  their  mission 
trip  in  the  Peace  River  country.  They  brought  slides  made  from 
photographs  they  had  themselves  taken,  and  we  used  our  new 
Epidiascope  (which  proved  most  successful)  to  show  them. 

Ever  more  than  before,  it  seemed  that  W  estern  conditions 
were  indeed  pitiful,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops.  It  was 
really  sad  to  hear  how  the  standard  of  these  people,  both  physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  and  spiritual,  is  being  inevitably  lowered.  1  he  tale 
of  their  destitution  and  loneliness  left  us  feeling  that  something 
indeed  must  be  done  to  help  them  through  so  difficult  a  time. 
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On  Monday,  November  30th.  five  new  prefects  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  Enid  Montgomery  becomes  Head  Girl.  The  five  pre¬ 
fects  are:  Betty  Beveridge.  Anne  Fyshe,  Joan  Patch,  Betty 
Weldon  and  Shelagh  Young.  A  new  Lieutenant  was  chosen  for 
Beta  Lambda — Phyllis  Roden. 

JOAN  PATCH 
BETTY  WELDON 


DISARMAMENT 

On  the  morning  of  Remembrance  Day  Professor  Clark,  of 
McGill  University,  gave  a  brief  talk  on  Disarmament. 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  world  was  plunged  into  war ; 
young  men  and  women  gladly  risked  their  lives,  not  because  they 
wanted  to  go  to  war,  not  because  they  thought  war  was  a 
glorious  adventure,  but  because  they  were  going  to  wipe  out 
with  their  lives  the  mess  other  people  had  made.  They  hoped 
that  by  sacrificing  their  lives  the  world  might  gain  everlasting 
Peace.  Who  is  going  to  help  to  bring  about  an  everlasting 
Peace?  Not  only  the  statesmen,  but  you,  and  I. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  war  is  greed,  each  nation  trying 
to  store  up  all  the  wealth  it  can,  heedless  of  the  consequences. 
The  result  is  that  each  nation  is  afraid  that  if  it  starts  to  disarm 
the  other  country  will  take  advantage  of  them.  The  fact  that 
there  are  more  armed  men,  more  battleships  and  airplanes 
equipped  for  war  than  there  were  in  1914  shows  how  far  away 
from  permanent  Peace  we  are. 

Professor  Clark  explained  to  us  that  it  is  not  the  guns  and 
ships  alone  which  cause  war,  but  the  men.  Here  Mr.  Clark  gave 
us  the  example  of  a  policeman;  although  he  carries  a  night  stick 
and  a  pistol,  children  are  not  afraid  of  him.  The  policeman  only 
uses  his  pistol  in  self-defence  or  to  keep  order.  So,  and  so  only, 
the  nations  should  use  their  instruments  of  war. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  to  us  that  if  there  should  be  another 
war,  the  young  women  as  well  as  the  men  would  fight,  for  it 
would  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of  physical  strength  as  of  mental 
alertness. 

We  as  school  girls  must  try  pur  hardest  to  promote  a  per¬ 
manent  Peace  and  banish  all  causes  for  the  universal  death  and 
destruction  which  most  assuredly  would  take  place  if  there  was 
another  war 


ELIZABETH  M.  McDOUGALL, 

Delta  Beta. 
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SUMMER  STORM 


The  sky  is  cloudless  blue,  and  throbbing  heat 
Engulfs  the  land.  The  waters  of  the  lake 
Lie  placid;  calm  and  glassy  smooth  they  stretch 
Without  a  break. 

Then  o’er  the  distant  purple  of  the  hills, 

The  storm  clouds  roar  their  dark  and  lowTing  form. 
The  distant  thunder  rolls;  a  rustling  breeze 
Heralds  the  storm. 

The  grey  clouds  gather,  blotting  out  the  sun. 

White  lightning  flashes  open  heaven’s  eye. 

The  thunder  swells  and  echoes  round  the  hills, — 
The  storm  is  nigh  ! 

The  rain  pours  down  in  sheets,  the  angry  wind 
Lashes  the  tortured  trees  on  high; 

The  thunder,  bursting  like  a  shell,  resounds 
Across  the  sky. 

Quickly  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  spent; 

Fhe  thunder  echoes  roll  away  at  last ; 

Idle  rain  has  ceased,  the  sky  begins  to  clear, — 
d'he  storm  is  past. 


ANNE  FYSHE, 

Kappa  Rho. 


PICTURES 

I  like  to  see  the  pictures 

Of  mountains  huge  and  grand  ; 

Of  landscapes  in  the  winter. 

Drawn  by  an  Artist’s  hand. 

Of  very  distant  oceans, 

Where  pretty  ships  sail  by; 

And  dark  green  trees  and  hedges 
Outlined  against  the  sky. 

MARGARET  WILSON,  Age  12, 

Kappa  Rho. 
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A  STORY  OF  A  BABY  ELEPHANT 


I  was  born  in  Africa,  and  had  many  happy  days  playing 
with  my  jungle  friends,  till  one  day  I  was  tired  of  playing  with 
my  friends,  so  I  thought  I  would  go  for  a  walk.  I  had  never 
been  out  by  myself  before,  for  I  was  still  young  enough  to  be 
called  “Baby." 

I  had  walked  a  long  way  and  I  felt  very  tired.  I  thought  I 
knew  where  I  was,  and  I  thought  that  I  would  get  home 
if  I  turned  right  round  and  walked  right  in  front  of  me.  But 
I  tried  and  tried,  and  after  a  long  time  I  decided  that  I  might 
try  to  walk  to  the  left,  but  I  only  came  to  a  big  wood. 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  set,  and  I  was  still  lost,  so  I 
decided  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  I  did  so  and  soon  fell  fast 
asleep. 

While  I  slept  I  dreamt  I  was  at  home  sleeping  by  my  dear 
mother.  But  suddenly  I  awoke  with  a  sound  of  a  branch  break¬ 
ing.  and  a  yell  from  an  animal.  It  was  a  monkey  who  had  fallen 
off  a  branch  which  broke.  He  ran  away  before  I  had  time  to 
have  a  good  look  at  him. 

It  was  now  sunrise,  and  I  started  to  look  for  something  to 
eat,  for  I  was  hungry. 

It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  there  was  no  breeze  at  all.  After 
I  had  walked  a  very  long  time,  and  it  must  have  been  nearly 
twelve  in  the  morning,  I  saw  something  that  startled  me.  It 
was  a  tent,  a  circus  tent.  I  soon  came  up  to  it. 

The  man  took  me  in,  and  I  had  to  join  in  and  do  tricks. 

A  pretty  girl  skipped  with  a  rope  on  my  back  while  I 
marched  around  the  ring.  I  did  not  like  it  much,  and  tried  to 
escape.  I  tried  and  tried,  and  one  morning  I  had  a  good  chance, 
for  the  managers  had  gone  out  somewhere. 

At  last  I  got  away  and  got  shipped  over  to  England  to  the 
Zoo.  I  thought  it  was  very  unkind,  and  did  not  like  it  much. 
At  last  the  ship  landed  at  Liverpool,  and  I  was  sent  by  train  to 
London. 

I  like  the  Zoo,  for  they  know  how  to  feed  you,  not  with 
little  tit  bits  like  the  circus. 

Twice  a  week  I  was  allowed  to  take  lots  of  children  for  a 
ride  on  my  back,  and  they  seemed  to  like  it,  although  I  do  not 
see  why. 

People  came  and  stared  at  me,  which  I  did  not  like. 

I  am  noAv  an  old  elephant,  and  am  not  lonesome  for  my  dear 
mother,  for  I  am  now  well  experienced  by  my  adventures 

NANCY  MONTELIORE, 

Delta  Beta. 
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A  PUZZLE 


1.  My  first  is  in  trowel,  but  not  in  spade. 

My  second’s  in  found,  but  not  in  made. 

My  third  is  in  lane,  but  not  in  street. 

My  fourth  is  in  tidy,  but  not  in  neat. 

My  fifth  is  in  pencil,  and  also  in  pen. 

My  whole  is  a  flower  which  nods  on  a  stem. 

2.  My  first  is  in  rain,  but  not  in  sun. 

My  second’s  in  trot,  but  not  in  run. 

My  third  is  in  robber,  but  not  in  thief, 

My  fourth  is  in  drink,  but  not  in  leaf. 

My  fifth  is  in  sing,  but  not  in  heard, 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  spring-time  bird. 

MARGERY  HUTCHISON, 

Lower  III.  A.,  Mu  Gamma. 


Answer  on  page  37. 


ART’S  DELAYS 

Oh,  in  this  rushing,  hurrying  age 
Men  come  and  go  on  life's  wide  stage; 

Oft  one  is  in  the  “Public  Eye,” 

Then  he,  forgotten,  passes  by; 

Men  glance,  and  turn  the  page. 

What  is  this  delicate  lovely  line? 

A  letter,  wrought  so  thin  and  fine. 

By  aged  monk  in  cloistered  cell. 

Over  his  missal  as  eve  fell. 

What  printed  letter,  holy  man,  may  be  compared  with  thine? 

KATHARINE  M.  GURD, 

Upper  Fourth,  Beta  Lambda. 
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THE  MASQUERADER;  or 
A  Week’s  Diary  From  The  Life  of  a  Millionaire. 

Sunday. — I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  away  somewhere, 
where  no  one  will  know  or  recognize  me,  to  live  from  day  to 
day  as  I  wish,  without  being  compelled  to  do  something  or  meet 
someone  I  care  nothing  about.  Last  night  made  my  mind  up  for 
me ;  I  never  spent  such  a  boring  evening,  and  dinner  with  the 
Warings  proved  just  that.  Jim  Waring  did  nothing  but  talk 
about  business,  the  money  he  had  made,  and  the  money  he  hoped 
to  make.  Why  is  it  some  people  cannot  eat  in  silence?  I  am 
sure  his  wife  would  have  preferred  it  so.  After  dinner  we  played 
bridge  in  which  Jim  insisted  on  telling  everyone  how  to  play 
his  hand.  They  asked  me  if  I  was  contemplating  a  sea  voyage  ! 
Couldn’t  they  have  thought  up  something  more  original?  I’ve 
been  taking  sea  voyages  for  my  health  for  five  years  now! 

Monday. — Daren’t  tell  anybody  about  my  plan,  which  is 
just  this : — Tony,  an  old  organ  grinder  who  used  to  play  for 
hours  outside  my  place  in  Vienna,  happened  to  come  into  town 
and  looked  me  up,  hoping  I  would  know  of  someone  who  could 
give  him  a  job.  He  has  given  up  organ-grinding,  and  the  money 
he  had  saved  enabled  him  to  come  to  America.  I  established  him 
in  the  gardener’s  house  and  dispensed  with  the  gardener’s  ser¬ 
vices, — never  did  like  him  anyway!  Tony  has  given  me  his 
address,  and  to-night  I  am  going  to  slip  quietly  away  to  his  one- 
roomed  “apartment”  on  Canal  St. 

Tuesday. — So  far,  so  good !  I  hadn’t  thought  it  would  be  so 
easy.  Just  told  the  servants  I  was  going  to  open  the  place  in 
Westchester,  and  they  needn’t  bother  to  come.  In  fact  I  gave 
them  all  a  holiday!  Tony’s  place  leaves  much  to  be  desired! 
The  people  that  board  here  look  like  hardened  criminals  to  me. 
I  was  regarded  with  suspicion  at  first,  but  after  presenting  the 
note  I  had  asked  Tony  to  give  me,  I  was  received  as  one  of  them. 
Stared  at  myself  for  a  long  time  in  front  of  the  old  cracked  mirror 
in  my  attic  room,  but  was  finally  convinced  that  no  one  would 
recognize  me  after  smearing  coal-dust  on  my  otherwise  clean¬ 
shaven  face.  Tony’s  clothes  bagged  realistically  at  the  knee, 
which  added  greatly  to  my  now  haggard  appearance.  I  ventured 
forth  after  studying  carefully  the  directions  Tony  had  given  me, 
as  to  the  corners  on  which  he  played.  Collected  a  dollar  this 
afternoon — the  district  proved  interesting  enough. 

Wednesday. — To-day  I  covered  an  entirely  new  district; 
curiously  enough  I  saw  many  beggars.  One  in  particular  I 
noticed;  he  was  on  a  street  corner,  tin  cup  suspended  from  one 
hand,  the  other  holding  a  crutch.  The  poor  fellow  was  without 
legs.  As  I  passed  I  could  not  help  saying  “Hello.”  He  must  cer- 
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tainly  have  heard  me,  although  he  gave  no  sign.  Perhaps  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  profession,  but  after  all  a  cripple  like  that  is 
unable  to  secure  work.  Surely  there  was  nothing  about  what 
he  was  doing  to  make  one  hang  one's  head  in  shame.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  about  him  as  the  day  went  on. 

I  lmrsday. —  1  decided  to  go  uptown  to-day — disguised,  of 
course,  as  an  organ-grinder.  Stood  on  Fifth  Ave.  and  Forty- 
Second  Street ;  and  who  should  pass  by  but  Ann  Bartlett ! 
Luckily  for  me  \  was  unrecognizable,  although  had  she  stopped 
to  put  a  penny  in  my  cup  I  am  quite  sure  she  would  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  coal  dust  and  my  three  days'  growth  of  beard.  I 
wonder  what  she  would  have  thought  of  her  fiance  in  that  garb  ! 
It  was  nice  to  see  her,  although  I  had  to  stop  myself  from  speak¬ 
ing  to  her.  She  looked  even  prettier  fit*  that  were  possible)  than 
when  I  saw  her  last.  It  is  a  queer  feeling — to  be  on  Fifth  Avenue 
amid  the  noise  and  confusion,  merely  as  an  onlooker,  although  I 
no  doubt  contributed  to  the  din  going  on  around  me. 

Friday. — Couldn't  keep  away  from  Fifth  Avenue,  so  I  took 
up  the  same  stand  as  yesterday.  Having  seen  Ann  once,  I.  of 
course,  hoped  she  would  pass  again.  I  was  disappointed,  how¬ 
ever,  but  saw  Irene  Billings  instead.  I  watched  her  gazing  in 
'Tiffany’s  window  for  a  long  time  ;  and  thought  how  lucky  I  was 
not  to  be  going  to  her  dance  to-night,  and  wondered  what  Ann 
would  say  when  she  found  I  wasn't  there  to  take  her  !  Nothing- 
exciting  happened,  but  I  am  thoroughly  enjoying  my  role  of 
seeing  the  world  through  different  eves. 

Saturday. — I  took  up  my  original  stand  of  Monday,  far 
away  from  Fifth  Avenue,  and  noted  the  vast  difference  between 
the  people  here  and  there.  Although  I  made  fifty  cents,  I  am 
quite  sure  I  did  not  deserve  it ;  I  was  gazing  at  the  people  as 
they  passed  by,  instead  of  playing  my  organ,  which  caused  the 
children  on  the  street  to  gather  around  and  question  me.  As  I 
went  back  to  my  room  to-night,  who  should  I  run  into  but  the 
old  crippled  beggar  I  had  seen  on  the  street  corner  !  Only  he 
wasn’t  lame!  No,  he  had  both  his  legs  and  walked  without 
crutches  !  He  recognized  and  greeted  me.  I  was  amazed,  to 
say  the  least  of  it!  Was  my  first  impression  right?  Were  my 
fellow  lodgers  really  the  hardened  criminals  they  appeared  to 
be?  I  invited  this  fellow  into  my  room;  he  boarded  in  the  same 
house.  He  had  had  a  profitable  day  and  was  is  high  spirits;  it 
did  not  take  much  persuasion  from  me  before  he  told  me  his 
story.  He  had  not  always  been  like  this,  but  after  being  unable 
to  get  work  he  had  gradually  sunk  lower  and  lower,  until  he 
found  it  was  just  as  easy  to  secure  money  by  not  working;  so  he 
had  devised  this  method  of  begging.  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
ears.  To  be  sure  I  had  heard  such  things,  but  had  never  given 
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it  much  thought.  The  fellow  looked  honest  enough.  There  was 
nothing  I  could  do;  could  I  be  sure  if  I  gave  him  money  that 
he  wound  spend  it  honestly  and  give  up  his  so-called  profession? 
I  decided  I  could  not,  he  seemed  proud  of  the  way  in  which  he 
earned  his  living.  If  I  did  give  him  money  it  would  make  no 
difference,  he  had  long  since  given  up  his  respectable  friends 
and  had  formed  new  ones,  who  worked  along  his  own  lines.  I 
was  powerless  to  help  reform  him ;  one  day  he  might  be  caught 
and  punished — but  until  then — 

Sunday. — So  much  for  my  daring  escapade.  I  am  once  more 
back  in  my  own  surroundings,  reminiscing  on  my  experiences  of 
the  past  few  days.  It  has  given  me  much  to  think  about.  When 
I  find  myself  becoming  bored,  I  can  remember  the  time  I  was 
organ-grinder  on  Fifth  Avenue,  for  two  days,  unnoticed  and 
alone,  as  I  some  day  may  be,  when  my  inheritance  vanishes  and 
I  shall  no  longer  be  in  demand  at  various  functions  which  do 
not  interest  me.  My  qualifications  as  a  bridge-player  will  also 
have  been  forgotten.  But  who  knows,  perhaps  by  that  time  Ann 
will  have  become  my  wife ! 


ROSEMARY  MORRIS, 

Delta  Beta. 


NIGHT 

It  was  cold  and  wet, 

And  the  dew  was  on  the  ground  ; 

The  sky  seemed  of  a  dark  black  jet. 

And  the  moon  was  dim  and  round. 

The  lake  was  calm  and  still, 

And  not  a  sound  was  heard; 

Then  through  the  crispy  air 
Came  the  shrill  note  of  a  bird. 

SYBIL  SHIRES,  11  years 

Beta  Lambda. 
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8th  MONTREAL  CO.  REPORT 


Last  winter  our  Patrol  Leaders  were: — J.  Patch.  B.  Weldon, 
P.  Montefiore,  B.  Beveridge,  E.  Robertson,  M.  Lyman.. 

I  he  Company  was  much  smaller  than  in  former  years  in 
spite  of  the  eight  recruits  we  welcomed  in  October,  making  our 
numbers  48.  including  the  three  Guiders. 

1  he  Ambulance  Competition  for  the  Dr.  Fairie  Shield  took 
place  last  Fall.  We  sent  in  one  team,  namely: — B.  Weldon, 
J.  Patch.  D.  Montefiore,  J.  Laird,  M.  and  K.  Macdonald;  these 
were  the  winning  team. 

At  Christmas  time  the  Company  gave  a  bazaar  at  school 
and  cleared  over  $225.  Out  of  the  proceeds  it  was  decided  to 
endow  a  cot  at  the  Baby  Foundling  Hospital  for  one  year. 

In  March  the  Company  entered  the  District  Competition  and 
came  third.  They  were  beaten  by  the  4th  Company  and  14th 
Company,  who  came  1st  and  2nd,  respectively. 

In  the  Rally  held  in  May  the  Company  featured  in  Stretcher 
Drill  with  the  28th  Company,  and  also  took  part  in  a  number 
entitled  “Cats."  They  again  won  the  prize  of  $15  for  selling  the 
most  Rally  tickets.  This  prize,  plus  $10  from  Company  funds, 
was  given  to  Financial  Federation. 

The  Company  attended  the  Central  District  Church  Parade 
held  in  St.  James  the  Apostle’s  Church  on  Sunday,  May  31st. 

The  last  meeting  took  place  on  Friday,  May  29th,  and  the 
Ben  MaeBar  Trophy  was  presented  to  the  Poppy  Patrol  for 
having  gained  the  highest  number  of  marks  during  the  year. 
We  were  very  sorry  to  have  to  say  good-bye  to  so  many  of  our 
old  Guides  and  Patrol  Leaders. 

This  Fall  we  started  meetings  on  October  23rd  with  the 
following  new  Patrol  Leaders  : — D.  Stairs,  P.  Kemp,  M.  Mac¬ 
donald,  21.  Patch  and  11  recruits. 

The  Company  took  part  in  the  Divisional  Sports  Day  on 
Saturday,  October  24th,  at  Westmount  Park  cricket  ground. 
We  must  congratulate  the  28th  Company  for  winning  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Trophy. 

We  must  congratulate  Lieut.  Macfarlane  on  passing  her 
Camper's  License  at  Camp  this  summer.  We  ought  to  feel  very 
proud  of  her. 

In  January  I  am  handing  over  the  Company  to  2nd  Lieut. 
Margot  Barcley,  as  1st  Lieut.  Macfarlane  and  I  are  going  into 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  to  train  as  nurses. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  School 
Stafif  for  their  co-operation,  and  the  Guides  for  their  loyal  and 
keen  service  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present. 

I  have  been  with  the  Company  for  almost  10  years,  and  I 
have  been  their  Captain  for  8  years;  they  will  never  know  how 
much  it  has  meant  to  me  and  how  hard  it  is  going  to  be  to  say 
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good-bye.  However,  there  is  no  one  I  would  rather  have  take  it 
over  than  Lieut.  Barclay.  I  hope  that  they  give  her  in  the  future 
the  same  help  and  inspiration  that  they  have  given  me  in  the 
past,  and  my  wish  is,  the  very  best  of  luck  and  success  always. 

E.  DOROTHY  BENSON, 

Captain. 


REPORT  OF  THE  8th  BROWNIE  PACK,  1930  -  31 

There  were  twenty-one  Brownie  meetings  last  year,  held 
at  School  every  Thursday  afternoon  during,  term  time.  We  had 
eight  recruits  and  a  new  Brownie  from  a  Pack  in  Toronto. 

The  first  “Event”  was  a  Flying-up  Ceremony,  when  Gillian 
Hessey-White,  Betty  Woodyatt  and  Pamela  Mathewson  left  us 
to  join  the  Guide  Company.  We  were  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to 
several  other  Brownies  who  had  either  left  School  or  did  not 
want  to  go  on  to  Guides.  Altogether  we  had  twenty  Brownies. 

On  February  5th  Mrs.  Howard,  our  District  Commissioner, 
paid  us  a  visit,  and  the  recruits  were  enrolled  as  Brownies. 

Patricia  Drummond  won  her  2nd  Class  Badge,  and  three 
Brownies  almost  completed  theirs. 

KATHLEEN  H.  ROSAMOND, 

Brown  Owl. 


NONSENSE  RHYME 
Countries 

Unless  you  know  French 
To  France  do  not  go, 

For  the  people  speak  so  fast 
And  you  will  be  too  slow. 

Never  go  to  Spain 
Unless  you  know  Spanish; 

And  do  not  go  to  Denmark 
Unless  you  know  Danish. 

But  you  can  go  to  England, 

Because  you  know  English; 

And  so -you  will  find  it 
Easy  to  distinguish. 

ELIZABETH  HANSON, 

Delta  Beta. 
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A  DREAM  OF  WORDS 


One  night  I  had  a  rather  odd  dream  ;  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  large 
room  filled  with  a  queer  selection  of  people  whom  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  to  be.  not  people,  but  words  come  alive.  One  of  the 
first  persons  that  I  noticed  was  a  man  called  “Outstanding”;  he 
was  rather  a  dominating  person,  tall  and  loud-voiced,  pushing 
his  way  from  one  group  to  another,  and  making  himself  felt. 
I  tried  to  remember  where  I  had  seen  him  before,  then  I  re¬ 
membered  having  heard  the  word  over  the  radio  so  often  that 
the  sight  of  him  almost  made  me  scream.  On  deciding  this  I 
discovered  that  he  was  coming  in  mv  direction,  so  I  turned  and 
fled. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  room  I  met  a  dear  old  lady  who  told 
me  that  her  name  was  “Mistress  Gracious”  ;  she  wore  a  purple 
velvet  dress,  and  her  hair  was  silvery  white.  When  I  had  intro¬ 
duced  myself,  she  began  to  talk  about  herself.  “You  know,” 
she  said  to  me,  “Every  time  anybody  uses  my  name  I  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  find  out  what  they  want,  but  so  few  people  use  my  name 
properly  that  it  is  very  confusing,  it  has  been  made  into  an  ex¬ 
pression.  ‘Good  Gracious  !’  they  say  when  something  happens. 
Of  course."  she  went  on  with  a  sweet  smile,  “It  is  very  nice  of 
them  to  call  me  good,  but  if  they  don’t  want  me.  why  do  they 
call  me?"  “I  don’t  know,”  I  said,  guiltily  remembering  the  times 
I  had  needlessly  called  her.  “You  might  ask  the  next  person  who 
calls  you."  “Perhaps  I  might,  my  dear,”  she  replied. 

Then,  as  I  was  walking  away,  I  noticed  two  children  play¬ 
ing  together ;  one  was  a  little  girl  with  frilly  skirts  and  long, 
smooth  curls  tied  with  a  blue  bow.  I  soon  found  out  that  her 
name  was  “Kiddie,”  another  word  that  makes  me  writhe.  Her 
playmate  was  a  ragged  little  boy,  called  “Imp.”  He  seemed  a 
rather  mischievous  little  fellow,  for  when  “Kiddie”  would  not 
let  him  play  with  her  ball,  he  caught  hold  of  her  long  curls  and 
began  to  pull.  Shrieks  arose  from  the  struggling  child,  and 
people  rushed  to  rescue  her.  “Kiddie’s”  mother  picked  her  up 
and  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  “Imp”  slipped  away,  and  thus  I 
left  them. 

Then  I  saw  “Romance.”  a  fairy  prince  clad  in  velvet  and 
satin  with  a  feather  in  his  cap  and  a  jewelled  clasp  at  his  belt. 
With  him  was  his  Princess,  “Amethyst.”  whose  gown  was  the 
colour  of  her  name,  and  who  wore  a  crown  of  amethysts  in  her 
dusky  golden  hair.  Seeing  them  standing  there  in  some  fairy 
world  of  their  own,  I  began  to  search  for  the  fairv-godmother 
who  could  have  accomplished  this,  and  on  looking  ’round  I  dis¬ 
covered  someone  quite  as  interesting,  and  far  more  lovely.  This 
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was  “Twilight/'  who  stood  there  among  the  busy  people,  calm 
and  stately  in  her  long  dusky  blue  cloak,  her  dress  caught  in 
with  a  girdle  of  dim  gold  in  which  gleamed  one  solitary  star; 
her  hair,  soft  and  black,  was  hanging  in  plaits  down  to  her  waist. 
Try  as  I  would  I  could  not  catch  her  gaze,  but  I  soon  saw  whom 
she  was  watching  so  intently :  on  a  sofa  at  one  side  of  the  room 
lay  a  child  whose  name  was  “Slumber”  ;  one  arm  was  beneath 
her  head,  and  her  black  curls  tumbled  across  the  pillow;  her 
dress  was  glowing  scarlet,  as  were  the  poppies  in  her  lap.  As  I 
stood  watching  her  the  scent  of  the  poppies  began  to  grow 
stronger  and  more  overpowering.  I  tried  to  keep  awake,  but  it 
seemed  impossible,  the  figures  grew  dimmer  and  more  indistinct, 
and  just  as  I  closed  my  eyes  for  the  last  time  I  felt  something 
in  my  hand.  Looking  down  I  saw  that  “Slumber"  had  put  a 
poppy  into  it;  then  my  eyes  closed  again,  and  I  seemed  to  sink 
down,  and  all  grew  silent. 

I  opened  my  eyes  again  on  the  world-of-everydav,  but  still 
the  dream  lingered  in  my  mind,  and  as  I  was  trying  to  decide 
who  else  might  have  been  there,  I  picked  up  my  watch;  “Eight 
o’clock!  Good  Gracious,  I  must  get  up!”  I  cried,  and  then, — “Oh 
dear,  why  did  I  use  that  word?  Poor  Mistress  Gracious!”  and 
recalling  the  dear  old  lady  I  tried  to  find  an  answer  to  her 
question. 

And  now  sometimes,  when  I  am  doing  something  quite 
ordinary  and  uninteresting,  suddenly  a  word  will  recall  quite 
vividly  dear  “Mistress  Gracious;”  or  passing  a  jeweller’s  shop, 
see  a  gleam  of  amethysts — and  just  as  surely  I  see  the  Princess 
“Amethyst.”  And  then  still  other  friends  come  and  visit  me 
when  I  am  working  or  playing,  when  I  least  expect  them,  and 
talk  with  me  of  the  first  time  we  met. 

ELIZABETH  DRUMMOND, 

Beta  Lambda. 
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YOUTH 


Youth  sat  by  the  sparkling  stream 
Sewing  her  mother’s  gown; 

In  and  out  she  wove  the  grasses 
Covering  up  the  winter’s  brown. 

Up  she  leapt  and  shook  the  branches 
Swayed  above  her  bleak  and  bare. 

Out  upon  them  came  the  blossoms. — 

Round  a  tree  trunk  peeped  a  hare. 

He  had  come  to  look  for  playmates 
Blue  and  yellow  on  the  wing, 

For  he  knew  that  they  would  follow 
Youth,  whose  other  name  is  spring. 

MARGARET  MACDONALD, 

Delta  Beta. 


ON  FINDING  ARBUTUS  BENEATH  THE  SNOW 

The  “Trailing  Arbutus”  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Spring 
flowers.  Its  tiny  pink  flower  and  trailing  green  leaves  always 
attract  one's  eye.  I  think  it  is  always  much  nicer  when  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  find  it  beneath  the  snow,  for  the  snow  makes  a 
lovely  background  for  the  flower. 

The  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  arbutus  beneath  the  snow,  was 
very,  very  early  this  Spring.  It  was  my  last  ski  tramp  for  the 
year.  We  were  coming  home,  when  my  mother  saw  the  flower 
peeping  out  from  beneath  the  snow.  It  was  in  one  large  mass 
clustered  around  the  root  of  a  tree,  as  if  the  tree  was  keeping 
watch  over  its  most  precious  jewels.  The  tiny  buds  were  just 
beginning  to  show  their  sunset  pink.  The  snow  was  lying  here 
and  there  around  the  flowers  ;  some  of  the  flowers  were  hidden 
completely  beneath  the  snow.  The  sun  was  casting  its  golden 
rays  onto  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  which  turned  them  into  spun 
gold. 


PERCIVAI 


MACKENZIE. 


Delta  Beta. 
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THE  PIPES  OF  PAN 


Half  goat,  half  man. 

Was  this  God  Pan. 

The  maker  of  music,  tune  and  rhyme. 

On  his  pipe  of  reeds, 

In  that  olden  time. 

We  each  may  hear, 

With  our  inward  ear. 

If  we  list  on  a  springtime  eve. 

Such  notes  as  the  great  God  Pan  did  trill. 

As  he  plaved  on  his  pipes  so  shrill. 

P.  BATE. 
Delta  Beta. 


KAI  LUNG 

Kai  Lung  was  a  dragon  bold. 

Unkillable,  we  are  told. 

For  every  knight  who  wanted  to  fight 
Would  into  the  dust  be  rolled — be  rolled ; 

Would  into  the  dust  be  rolled. 

Saint  George  was  brave  and  strong, 

He  decided  that  this  was  wrong. 

So  he  rode  and  rode  until  he  spode 
The  dragon  coming  along — along — 

The  dragon  coming  along. 

The  knight  had  brought  his  gun, 

He  was  aiming  to  have  some  fun. 

He  took  a  pot,  and  missed  his  shot, 

But  Kai  was  on  the  run — the  run — 

But  Kai  was  on  the  run. 

ANDREA  PECK, 

Lower  V.  B.,  Mu  Gamma. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  SNOW 

The  little  rabbit  peeped  out  from  his  hole.  “Look !  he 
cried,  “What  is  that?"  He  pointed  to  the  white  ground. 

“Maybe  it’s  something  to  play  with,”  said  one  of  his 
brothers. 
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“Maybe  it’s  something  to  eat,"  suggested  another. 

“I'm  sure  it’s  something  to  make  into  clothes,” 
another. 

“\\  rong!”  said  the  mother,  who  had  heard  it  all.  “It  is  the 
snow." 

“What  is  snow?"  they  all  demanded. 

“\\  ell,"  said  the  mother,  “I  will  tell  you  the  story."  And  it 
was  this  : — 

“Long,  long  ago  there  lived  a  beautiful  girl  called  Snow- 
beena.  She  was  an  Indian  girl,  and  her  father,  Big  Chief  Paauka, 
was  head  of  one  of  the  biggest  tribes.  She  used  to  go  into  the 
woods  and  play  with  the  birds  and  rabbits  in  the  forest,  and 
play  by  the  river  where  there  was  a  cave,  where  dwelled  an  old 
witch,  who  had  an  usdv  daughter. 

“This  witch  lamented  that  her  daughter  was  so  ugly,  and 
that  she  did  not  have  the  talents  Snowbeena  had;  and  her  black 
shining  hair,  and  brown  eyes  were  the  envy  of  both  witch  and 
daughter.  The  witch  decided  to  make  Snowbeena  ugly,  and  her 
own  daughter  beautiful.  Fortunately,  however,  her  charms, 
after  she  was  seventy,  were  only  able  to  work  in  winter.  And, 
in  the  end,  she  was  only  able  to  make  Snowbeena  scatter  snow 
behind  her  in  Winter,  and,  some  day,  when  the  witch’s  charms 
end,  we  wHT  have  no  more  snow.  We  call  it  snow  after  Snow¬ 
beena." 

“Thank  you  so  much  for  the  story,"  they  cried.  Then  they 
ran  back  to  their  hole. 

MARGERY  HUTCHISON, 

Lower  III.  A.,  Mu  Gamma. 


VERY  OLD 

A  very  old  woman 
Lives  in  yon  house ; 

The  only  company  she  has 
Is  a  little  old  mouse. 

A  very  old  pantry, 

Very  old  shelves  ; 

An  old,  old  fireplace, 

Where  dance  the  flame  elves. 

A  very  old  house  ; 

Like  a  barn  yard  stays 

The  garden  without  any  flowers, 

These  many  days. 

BEATRICE  NOR S WORTHY,  Age  11, 

Beta  Lambda. 
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ON  PASSING  A  FISH  SHOP 


“Some  folks  no  liking  have  for  gleaming  fishes. 

Alive  in  streams  instead  of  dead  in  dishes.” 

But  I  often  wonder  where  the  fish  that  are  in  shop  windows 
come  from.  One  of  the  small  fishes  that  attracts  my  attention 
particularly,  alive  or  dead,  is  the  brook  trout.  This  little  fish  is 
a  very  quick  swimmer.  I  love  to  watch  it  dart  in  between  weeds 
and  small  twigs.  The  brook  trout  are  usually  very  hard  to 
catch;  you  think  you  have  them  one  minute,  but  suddenly  they 
give  one  little  tug.  and  your  rod  is  in  the  brook.  Trout  look 
like  shimmering  bits  of  gold,  darting  in  and  out  between  the 
rocks  and  shadows.  I  know  of  one  spot  in  the  Laurentians 
which  looks  like  sunshine  shimmering  across  the  water,  it  is  so 
full  of  darting  fishes. 

The  cod,  which  often  reach  a  gigantic  size  (and  certainly 
the  one  before  me  was  an  enormous  fellow),  come  from  a  very 
picturesque  part  of  the  country.  When  I  think  of  the  cod,  I 
imagine  a  little  fishing  village,  set  in  a  gap  amongst  the  hills, 
with  the  fish  drying  in  the  sun,  stretched  out  on  long  tables  on 
the  sand.  I  can  also  imagine  old  weather-beaten  captains, 
smoking  their  pipes  in  front  of  their  low  white  cottages,  singing 
sea  chanties  while  they  mend  their  nets. 

The  salmon  are  usually  found  in  very  beautiful  rivers.  Men 
fish  for  salmon  because  they  are  such  sporting  fish;  they  are 
very  tricky,  and  fight  till  the  bitter  end  of  the  hard  struggle. 
It  is  great  sport  to  wade  in  the  river,  with  long  rubber  boots, 
and  a  pack  on  your  back,  in  search  of  salmon.  It  is  a  most 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  salmon  leap  into  the  air.  with  the  sun¬ 
shine  glittering  on  their  graceful  bodies.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  beautiful  sight  than  a  swiftly  flowing  river,  in  which  the 
silver-coated  salmon  and  the  reflection  of  the  trees,  and  sunset 
are  shown. 

I  wonder  why  I  have  not  thought  of  this  before  when  pass¬ 
ing  a  fish  shop,  instead  of  looking  at  the  fish  without  thinking  of 
where  they  came  from  ? 


CLAIRE  MANN,  13  years, 

Lower  V.  B.,  Kappa  Rho. 
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AFTERGLOW 


C  rimson  and  golden  Autumn  days  have  turned 
To  memories  ;  and  nature,  cold,  forlorn, 

Awaits  the  Winter’s  coverlet  of  snow 
Her  grandeur  to  renew.  Yet,  at  this  hour. 

All  is  not  dull  and  drab,  for  sky  and  lake 
Their  richest  blue  of  summer  still  display; 

While  by  the  sun  advancing  towards  the  West 
Long  strips  of  cloud  are  tinted  coral  rose, 

And  distant  mountains  first  a  violet  tone 

Then  later  a  cold  blue, — resembling  so 

The  colour  of  the  clouds  which  o’er  them  float, 

That  both  appear  a  single  mountain  range. 

It  is  now  twilight,  but  a  bright  new  moon 

Has  risen  to  illuminate  the  earth 

With  soft  and  mellowed  light  until  the  dawn. 

I  wander  to  the  wood  changed  by  her  beams 
For  me  into  some  kind  of  fairy  place, 

And  watch  the  sunset  through  great  cedar  trees 
Which  stand  out  boldly  in  the  orange  blaze. 

But  longing  for  uninterrupted  sight 
Of  the  sun’s  dying  glory,  I  seek  out 
A  vista  on  the  margin  of  the  cliff 
Whence  I  o’erlook  the  broad  expanse  of  lake. 

I  gaze  upon  a  brilliant  afterglow 
Of  colours  blending  so  harmoniously 
That  their  full  beauty  could  not  be  portrayed 
In  words,  or  by  the  artist’s  skilful  touch. 

Deep  silence  reigns,  save  for  the  sound  of  waves 
Breaking  in  gentle  rhythm  on  the  beach. 

It  is  a  vision  of  ethereal  peace, 

Inspiring  joy  profound  and  mental  calm. 

And  having  power  to  banish  from  the  mind 
All  that  is  base  and  evil. 

Steadily, 

Like  a  huge  curtain,  clouds  of  leaden  grey 
Shut  out  the  last  faint  glimpse  of  radiance. 

And  darkness  falls.  I  leave  the  happy  spot 
And  journey  homeward,  but  again  I  pause 
Upon  another  point.  All  I  can  see 
Is  the  black  outline  of  the  farther  shore. 

A  few  stars  shine,  while  on  the  bay  the  moon 
Casts  a  long  silver  gleam.  It  is  chill  night, 

But  in  my  heart  that  deep  joy  still  remains. 

ENID  MONTGOMERY, 

VI.,  Beta  Lambda. 
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YOUTH 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  beyond  recall,  there  was  a 
boy  who  lived  in  a  cave  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  a  country  called 
Greece.  He  lived  by  himself,  for  he  was  a  boy  of  the  wilds,  and 
he  had  never  been  given  a  name,  so  he  was  always  known  as 
“Boy.”  Now  this  boy  was  very  athletic,  and  had  very  few  years 
to  his  life.  He  loved  the  birds,  the  beasts,  and  the  flowers,  and 
every  morning  he  would  get  up  with  the  sun  and  would  utter 
a  strange  call,  like  that  of  an  eagle  chasing  a  smaller  bird.  The 
birds  and  the  beasts  would  come  to  him,  and  follow  him  to  a 
nearby  stream,  where  the  boy  would  plunge  himself  into  the 
water,  and  with  strong,  swift  strokes  would  swim  to  the  opposite 
shore  and  back.  The  animals  would  sun  themselves  and  drink 
the  soft,  cool  waters  of  the  stream. 

All  through  the  day  he  would  hunt,  or  make  things  for  his 
strange  home. 

One  day,  as  the  boy  was  at  the  stream  with  his  only  friends, 
the  birds  and  the  beasts,  he  heard  a  voice,  the  strangest  voice 
he  had  ever  heard;  it  was  the  voice  of  the  God  of  the  Wilds. 
“Boy,”  the  strange  voice  said.  “Boy,  thou  art  young  and  thou  art 
sturdy,  thou  art  able  to  do  many  more  hardy  and  difficult  things 
than  older  people.  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  name  that  will  go 
with  thee  and  thy  sturdiness ;  the  name  is  ‘Youth,’  and  from  now 
on  all  those  of  your  age  and  younger  shall  be  called  by  the  same 
name  that  means  so  much  in  life, — ‘Youth.’  " 

PERCIVAL  MACKENZIE,  Age  13, 

Lower  V.  B.,  Delta  Beta. 
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“ROSAMOND  AND  THE  WITCH” 


CHARACTERS: 
Rosamond  -  -  The  Witch 

Oberon  -  Messenger 

COSTUMES: 

Court  Dresses  and  Suits 


ACT  I. 


Seme  -  Court  Room. 


Messenger  enters : 

Mess.:  Where  is  the  Lady  Rosamond?  I  have  a  message  for  her. 

A  Lady:  Her  Highness  is  not  here. 

Mess.:  Please  send  for  Her  Highness,  for  the  message  is  of 
great  importance. 

Lady:  Certainly,  Sir! 

(She  sends  for  Rosamond). 

Lady  Ros.:  Did  you  send  for  me? 

Mess.:  I  have  sad  news,  Your  Highness.  Prince  Oberon  is  said 
to  he  dead. 

Lady  Ros.:  I  will  go  and  find  him,  alive  or  dead.  Fetch  me  my 
palfrey,  that  I  may  go  forth  at  once. 

Lady:  It  is  ready  for  you.  Your  Highness. 

Lady  Ros.:  I  will  go  and  say  goodbye  to  my  Mother  and  Father. 

(Goes  off  the  stage). 

Curtain. 


ACT.  II. 

Scene  -  A  Witch’s  Cave. 

JL itch:  How  the  wind  blows  and  howls  down  the  chimney!  To¬ 
morrow  will  he  cold. 

(Knock  at  the  door.  Princess  enters). 

Rosa:  Good-day,  Witch.  May  I  come  in?  It  is  so  cold,  and  I 
must  find  shelter  to  sleep. 

It 'itch:  1  suppose  you  may,  but  what  brings  you  here? 

Rosa:  I  am  looking  for  my  lover,  who  has  been  killed. 

(Son  enters). 
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Son:  Whom  have  we  here? 

Witch:  A  Princess  from  Fairyland,  who  seeks  her  lover. 

Rosa:  Do  not  harm  me,  for  I  am  helpless. 

Son:  ’Tis  a  long  journey.  You  did  not  walk,  surely,  Princess. 
Rosa:  Nay,  my  steed  is  without. 

Son:  You  may  put  him  in  our  stable,  if  you  wish. 

Rosa:  Many  thanks,  I  will. 

(Goes  out  with  son). 

Witch:  I  will  not  harm  her,  for  she  will  be  a  fine  wife  for  my  son. 

(They  enter). 

Son:  Let  us  sleep,  for  I  came  in  late  and  worked  hard  all  day. 
Rosa:  All  right,  I  agree. 

(They  lie  down.  Witch  and  son  snore  loudly).  (Pause). 
Rosa:  I  will  go  out  and  away.  They  are  bad  people. 

(Goes  out). 

Witch:  I  heard  a  noise. 

Son:  So  did  I.  (Pause).  The  Princess  has  gone. 

Witch:  Away  and  follow,  son. 

Son:  All  right,  Mother.  (Goes  out). 

Curtain. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  -  A  Wood. 

Rosa:  I  am  sure  it  was  the  Witch  who  sent  that  dreadful  beast 
to  destroy  me.  It  was  lucky  that  I  escaped,  but  it  killed  my  horse. 
I  shall  have  to  walk,  and  oh,  how  tired  I  am. 

(Sits  down). 

(A  man  enters:! 

Wood:  What  are  you  doing  here? 

Rosa:  Do  not  be  angry,  sir,  for  I  seek  my  lover,  and  my  horse 
is  killed. 

Wood:  I  have  no  patience  with  you.  Get  out,  or  I  will  harm 

you. 

Rosa:  Please,  sir ! - ! 

Wood:  Get  out!  (Lifts  his  hand  to  strike  her).  (A  Knight 
enters). 

Rosa:  Oberon ! 

Ober:  Rosamond! 

Wood:  Master,  I  obeyed  your  orders. 

Ober:  Yes,  for  often  thieves  disguise  themselves.  Come,  Rosa' 
mond,  come  to  the  castle. 

Rosa:  Am  I  in  Fairyland? 

Ober:  You  are,  Rosamond.  Come,  tell  me  your  story. 

Curtain. 

MARGERY  HUTCHISON,  Mu  Gamma, 
PAMELA  MATHEWSON,  Delta  Beta. 
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A  FRENCH  CANADIAN  VILLAGE 


There  is  a  little  village  about  seventy  miles  from  Montreal, 
situated  in  a  pretty  valley  of  the  winding  Ottawa  River,  sheltered 
on  the  north  by  the  rising  Laurentian  Mountains.  Going 
through  it.  one  is  conscious  of  its  quiet  easeful  atmosphere,  of 
its  local  activities  carried  on  with  old-fashioned  courtesy. 

Some  youngsters  are  gathered  at  the  dark  grimy  door  of 
the  blacksmith’s  shop,  gazing  attentively  at  the  ever-glowing 
forge.  It  is  noon — a  startling  shrill  whistle  reminds  one  of  the 
busy  sawmill.  The  men  come  out  in  overalls,  and  walk  slowly 
to  their  respective  homes,  where  a  simple  meal  awaits  them 
served  on  the  table  by  the  kitchen  door. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  sits  in  watchfulness  the  church, 
tranquil  and  serene,  like  a  grandmother,  using  the  steeple  as  a 
kindly  warning  finger  to  guide  her  children.  This  church  was 
designed  by  a  great-grand-uncle  of  mine,  and  is  an  example  of 
simple,  dignified  French  Canadian  architecture. 

As  I  come  to  one  of  the  familiar  little  cottages,  the  windows 
of  which  are  full  of  the  usual  bright  geranium,  old  Madame  B. — 
beckons  to  me  to  come  in  to  see  some  of  her  recent  achievements, 
perhaps  a  hook  rug  of  quaint  design  and  colour,  or  newlv-bottled 
jams  that  are  the  pride  and  relish  of  the  family  during  the  coming 
winter  months.  Promising  to  come  again,  I  take  my  leave  and 
come  to  the  end  of  the  village,  turning  into  the  entrance  gates 
leading  through  a  thickly  wooded  winding  avenue  to  the  Manor 
House  around  which  the  village  has  grown  since  the  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  that  countryside. 

“God  gives  all  men  all  earth  to  love, 

But  since  men’s  hearts  are  small, 

Ordains  for  each  one  soot  shall  be 
Beloved  over  all." — (Kipling) 

REXEE  PAPINEAU, 

Lower  V.  A.,  Mu  Gamma. 


THE  FIREFLY 

One  night  when  I  was  coming  home  from  the  mail  box,  I 
had  a  letter  in  my  hand.  “O  dear,"  I  said,  “I  do  want  to  read 
this  letter  so  badly."  And  then,  just  as  if  I  had  asked  for  it,  a 
little  firefly  came  flitting  up  and  jumped  on  my  letter,  and  gave 
light.  I  was  very  glad,  and  I  read  everything  in  it,  thanks  to 
the  firefly. 

SYBIL  SHIRES,  Age  11, 

Form  Lower  III.  A.,  Beta  Lambda. 
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DR.  JOHNSON’S  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 


The  school,  a  house  with  many  gables  and  beautiful  latticed 
windows,  with  fine  carving  on  the  outside,  and  the  stories  over¬ 
hanging  one  another,  stood  in  Fleet  Street.  Fleet  Street  was, 
at  that  time,  very  narrow,  and  not  much  light  could  penetrate 
into  it  because  the  houses  of  the  day  nearly  met  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  The  sidewalks  were  not  very  good,  and  down  each 
side  of  the  street  was  a  gulley,  into  which  cabbage-leaves,  orange 
peels,  etc.,  were  thrown  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  houses. 

The  door  of  the  school  was  of  very  handsome  old  oak.  and 
was  beautifully  carved.  The  school  itself  consisted  of  half  a 
dozen  boys,  perhaps  a  few  more  or  less,  but  never  very  many. 

The  schoolroom  was  a  very  dingy  place.  The  walls  were 
panelled  in  oak  and  the  ceiling  was  very  low.  Across  the  ceiling 
were  two  or  three  timber  beams  to  help  to  support  it.  There  were 
six  desks  in  the  room  at  this  time,  and  in  front  of  them  was  the 
master’s  desk  with  a  stick  on  top  of  it.  In  one  corner  was  the 
dunce’s  chair;  in  another  a  window.  On  one  side  of  the  room 
was  an  open  fireplace,  but  there  was  very  seldom  a  fire  in  it. 
The  schoolmaster,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  was  a  large  man,  with 
a  huge  face  seamed  with  the  scars  of  disease.  He  wore  a  brown 
coat,  black  worsted  stockings,  a  grey  wig  with  a  scorched 
foretop.  He  had  dirty  hands,  and  his  nails  were  a  sight. — they 
were  bitten  and  pared  to  the  quick.  He  would  move  his  eyes  and 
mouth  with  convulsive  twitchings  as  he  spoke  to  his  pupils.  The 
pupils  had  a  hard  time,  as  they  very  often  felt  the  stick,  and  the 
doctor  would  flog  them  till  they  ached  all  over. 

One  by  one  the  boys  entered  the  schoolroom,  their  slates 
under  their  arms ;  they  were  talking  merrily,  when  into  the 
room  with  a  great  thundering  came  the  doctor ;  he  had  an  angry 
look  on  his  face,  and  seeing  this,  the  boys,  who  a  moment  before 
were  chatting  merrily  to  one  another,  were  silent,  and  slowly 
and  meekly  said,  “Good  morning,  Doctor.”  and  then  sat  doAvn. 
All  that  day  the  doctor  A\*as  silent  and  gloomy. 

He  sat  at  his  desk  Avithout  saying  a  AA’ord  for  a  long  time  ; 
his  head  AA~as  resting  on  his  elboAAr  and  he  AA'as  deep  in  thought. 
Suddenly,  AAuth  one  of  his  convulsrce  tAAutches,  he  got  up  and 
rapped  on  his  desk  AAUth  his  cane.  The  boys.  AA"ho  AA’ere  not 
expecting  this,  jumped  up  AAuth  a  frightened  look  on  their  faces, 
but  the  doctor  said,  “Sit  doAA'n,  and  do  not  get  up  until  I  tell  you.” 
Then  he  sat  doAA'n  again  and  mused  for  some  time  longer  until 
he  thought  it  time  to  begin  the  lesson.  He  got  up  and  began 
AA'riting  something  on  the  blackboard ;  AA'hen  he  finished  he  sat 
doAA'n  and  said  in  an  angry  voice  to  the  boys,  “Attention,  you 


blockheads,  attention  !  Give  me  your  eyes  or  leave  the  room." 
With  that,  he  began  the  lesson.  “Boys,"  said  the  doctor,  “write 
down  on  your  slates  what  I  have  written  on  the  board,  and  learn 
it :  I  shall  hear  you  say  it  in  ten  minutes."  Again  the  room  was 
silent  except  for  the  scratching  of  the  boys’  pencils  on  their 
slates.  This,  however,  soon  stopped  and  they  began  to  learn 
what  they  had  written.  It  was  :  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta, 
and  so  on.  After  the  ten  minutes  had  slipped  away,  the  doctor 
said  to  the  first  pupil,  “Garrick,  let  me  hear  you  say  what  you 
have  learned."  Garrick  began  in  a  hesitating  voice.  “Alpha, 
Beta.  Gamma,  Delta."  and  so  on.  “The  next,"  boomed  out  the 
doctor’s  voice,  and  the  next  pupil  began.  “Alpha.  Beta,  Delta, 
Gamma."  “Stop."  shouted  the  doctor,  “Why  have  you  not 
learned  what  I  gave  you?"  “I  did.  sir,"  whimpered  the  boy, 
“But  D  comes  before  G,  does  it  not?"  “Yes."  said  the  doctor, 
“it  does,  but  the  Greeks  put  G  before  D.  You  must  learn  it  the 
way  the  Greeks  wrote  it.  Sit  down,  you  imp.  and  learn  it  this 
minute."  shouted  the  doctor,  pounding  the  desk  with  his  fist. 
“No  more  today,  boys,  write  out  what  I  gave  you  to  learn, 
fifteen  times.  Begin  now,  and  do  not  disturb  me."  Once  more 
the  boys  settled  down  and  only  the  scratching  of  their  pencils 
was  heard,  when  suddenly  they  were  silent  and  a  loud  voice  out 
in  the  street  was  heard  saying,  “Rags,  rags,  give  me  your  rags." 
The  boys  ran  to  the  window  and  began  to  jeer  at  the  old  man 
who  stood  below.  The  doctor,  in  the  meantime  had  fallen  asleep 
and  only  his  snoring  could  be  heard.  Slowly  the  boys  crept 
out  of  the  room  and  went  into  the  streets,  leaving  the  doctor  to 
his  own  devices.  He  slept  on. 


JANET  HUTCHISON. 

* 

Mu  Gamma. 


YOUTH 

Youth  is  usually  associated  with  spring.  It  is  a  happy, 
buoyant  and  spiritual  thing.  Youth  is  with  the  defiant  flowers 
struggling  to  bloom,  with  the  birds  singing  their  early  morning 
song  cheerfully,  and  full  of  confidence  for  the  future.  Youth 
is  as  light  of  step  and  as  fleeting  as  the  spring  breezes;  and  as 
strong  and  eager  as  the  morning  sun. 


RENEE  PAPINEAU. 
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IF  I  WERE  RICH 


If  I  were  rich,  what  would  I  do  ? 

I’d  buy  a  horse  and  carriage,  too; 

I’d  eat  off  gold  and  silver  plates, 

If  I  were  rich,  that’s  what  I’d  do. 

I'd  gallop  o'er  the  country  wide 
On  my  white  horse,  to  find  a  bride; 

And  when  I  find  her  I  shall  say: — 

“Oh.  when  shall  be  our  wedding  day?” 

My  bride  shall  be  as  fair  as  Spring, 

To  her  I'll  give  a  diamond  ring; 

Her  pearly  neck  adorned  shall  be 
With  pearls,  but  not  so  white  as  she. 

JESSIE  STIRLING, 

Beta  Lambda. 


MAGGIE  AND  FANCY 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  who  was  called 
Maggie.  She  was  very  lonely,  for  there  was  no  one  with  her. 
She  said  to  herself.  “I  will  watch  the  bees,  and  butterflies,  and 
the  other  little  insects." 

Just  then  a  fairy  who  is  called  Fancy,  and  who  is  always 
flying  round  children’s  heads,  heard  what  Maggie  said,  and  she 
said  to  Maggie,  “Let  us  go  to  see  the  insects.  I  will  make  you 
as  small  as  I  am." 

M  aggie  said:  “I  do  not  think  you  can  make  me  as  small  as 
you  are,  Mummy  says  I  am  a  big  girl  for  my  age.  you  know.” 

How  Maggie  laughed  to  feel  herself  growing  smaller  and 
smaller.  At  last  she  was  as  small  as  Fancy,  and  they  went  and 
saw  everything  in  Maggie’s  garden. 

CLAUDIA  CLARKE.  8^  years. 

Form  A. 


ANSWER  TO  PUZZLE 

1.  Ans. — Tulip. 

2.  Ans. — Robin. 
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MY  PICTURE  GALLERY 


I  am  going  to  imagine  that  my  mind  is  a  dark  room,  hung 
all  around  with  beautiful  pictures,  but  they  are  all  covered  with 
dust,  and  their  beauty  is  forgotten.  Then  one  day,  this  gallery, 
where  so  many  beautiful  sights  are  hidden,  is  cleaned  and 
lighted;  the  pictures  are  taken  down  one  by  one  and  dusted. 
\\  hen  the  work  is  finished.  I  go  through  my  gallery  and  study 
each  picture.  None  of  the  colours  have  faded,  but  all  are  fresh 
and  new.  I  live  again  all  the  happy  times  and  hours  which  I 
have  spent. 

i  he  first  picture  that  I  come  to  is  one  which  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten  :  it  is  a  field  of  long  waving  grass.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  is  a  stretch  of  golden  sand,  with  great  green  breakers 
tipped  with  foam  ;  as  these  breakers  roll  up  on  the  sand,  I  almost 
hear  their  threatening  roar.  The  sky  is  gray,  overcast  by'  heavy- 
black  clouds  ;  the  grass  waves,  as  though  it  were  keeping  time 
with  some  unheard  music;  I  hear,  or  seem  to  hear,  a  little  boy- 
asking,  “Mother,  is  the  grass  running  awav?" 

I  pass  on  to  another  picture.  It  is  one  which  I  viewed  not 
long  ago.  This  is  a  picture  of  a  mighty  pine  tree,  stretching  high 
up  into  the  sky.  It  seems  to  be  black,  but  for  the  pure  white 
snow  which  covers  it  with  a  mantle.  The  branches  which  were 
once  outstretched  are  now  bowed  down  by-  the  heavy-  weight  of 
snow  ;  behind  the  tree  stretches  nothing  but  snow,  the  tree  seems 
like  some  lonely-  sentinel,  guarding  the  solitude. 

I  pass  on.  The  next  picture  is  another  scene  in  winter. — a 
sleigh  drawn  by  two  brown  horses,  trotting  along  with  jingling 
bells.  It  is  on  a  lake,  frozen  hard  and  covered  with  deep  snow. 
The  path  on  which  the  sleigh  runs  is  hard  and  crisp,  and  the 
s  tow  crunches  under  the  feet  of  the  trotting  horses.  The  sun 
has  set,  and  one  star  is  shining  in  the  sky-.  From  the  houses, 
which  are  huddled  together  on  the  shore,  little  gleams  of  light 
can  be  seen,  as  though  calling  me  in. 

The  next  picture  is  one  of  merry  people  seated  around  a  big 
log  fire.  A  dog  is  asleep  with  his  head  on  his  paws;  another  is 
sitting  gazing  into  the  fire.  Some  children  are  playing  a  game  ; 
one  little  child  is  eating  a  huge  red  apple. 

And  so  I  pass  on  from  one  picture  to  another,  living  them 
over  again.  As  I  wander  through  my  galleryr  I  decide  that  I 
will  always  keep  it  new  and  fresh,  stirring  up  all  sorts  of  mem¬ 
ories  in  it:  for,  “A  thing  of  beauty-  is  a  joy-  forever.” 


JOAN  PATCH.  VI., 

P>eta  Lambda. 
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ON  A  LONELY  WOOD  PATH 


It  was  autumn,  and  the  clouds  were  like  ripples  in  the  sky ; 
the  earth  wore  like  a  garment  the  bright  remains  of  all  the 
summer's  glory.  A  man  could  be  seen  sitting  at  ease  in  the 
saddle  on  a  chestnut  horse.  It  seemed  as  though  the  horse 
gloried  in  the  autumn  day,  as  well  as  the  man.  He  needed  no 
hand  to  hold  his  head  erect,  nor  encouragement  to  lift  his  hoofs 
high,  as  if  spurning  the  earth.  As  the  horse  rounded  a  curve  in 
the  path,  a  chipmunk  went  scampering  up  a  tree,  scolding  as  he 
disappeared  into  his  hole.  Except  for  a  tree  rustling  here,  or 
a  bird  or  other  small  animal  talking  there,  all  was  silence.  As 
the  two  sauntered  on  they  came  to  a  place  where  a  scarlet  bough 
of  a  maple  was  overhanging  the  path;  the  man  brushed  by  and 
was  touched  on  the  head  with  the  flaming  leaves.  That  brought 
him  out  of  his  dream,  and  with  a  jerk  he  had  tightened  the  reins, 
and  was  spurring  the  horse's  sides. 

The  next  second  the  scene  was  changed,  where  the  horse 
had  been  before,  now  there  was  only  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  farther 
on,  the  horse  and  the  man  Avere  galloping  on  to  an  open  field. 
As  the  tramping  of  horse’s  hoofs  died  away,  the  AA*oods  and  path 
Avere  silent  again,  and  all  AA’as  quiet  and  still  as  before. 

PATRICIA  HALE.  14  years, 

LoAver  V.  B.,  Mu  Gamma. 


THE  HABITANT 

Picture  a  dark  room,  lighted  up  only  by  a  huge  hearth-fire, 
and  round  it  the  AA'hole  of  a  habitant  family.  Maman  is  placidly 
knitting  socks  or  gloves  for  the  family ;  Papa  is  smoking  his  long 
pipe  and  looking  contentedly  over  his  flock.  He  has  just  come 
in  from  his  AA'ork  in  their  field.  Paul  Emile  is  standing  in  the 
doorAA^av, — he  is  the  eldest  and  is  going  to  Montreal  soon  to  find 
AArork  at  the  factory,  for  Jean  is  old  enough  noAv  to  help  his 
father.  Pierrette  and  Pierre,  the  tAvins,  are  delicate,  but  He  bon 
docteur"  from  the  city  is  giAfing  them  tonic  and  they  are  better. 
Marie  helps  Maman  in  the  house,  AA7ith  Yvonne,  AA'ho  looks  after 
“bebe,"  AA'ho  is  to  be  christened  Jeanne  Justine,  after  grand- 
mere  AA'ho  died  last  summer.  She  AA-as  very  old.  poor  thing,  and 
Papa  says,  solemnly,  that  she  is  happier  noAAO  Truly  it  is  a  family 
to  be  proud  of. 

Maman  says  then  that  it  is  time  for  them  all  to  go  to  bed 
as  they  all  must  go  to  early  Mass  to-morroAAo  But  then  a  knock 
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is  heard  at  the  door,  and  when  Paul  Emile  opens  it  the  good 
Cure  comes  in.  After  greeting  each  member  of  the  family  in 
turn,  he  settles  down  to  talk  to  Papa.  Presently  he  looks  up  and 
asks  if  they  would  like  a  story.  Of  course  they  would,  and 
although  Maman  looks  at  the  clock,  no  one  notices  it,  so  the 
Cure  begins. 

“You  know,  mes  amis,  that  when  you  enter  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre  you  must  first  go  through  a  wooden  gateway,  on  which 
is  carved  a  blessed  Rosary.  There  is  a  story  about  that  gate 
which  1  will  tell  to  you.  Long,  long  ago,  a  Cure  with  some  brave 
settlers  formed  a  colony  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  from  whence 
they  would  go  out  and  teach  Christ  to  the  Indians.  But  when 
winter  came  the  settlers  found  that  they  had  not  enough  wood 
for  their  fire  in  their  houses.  Not  far  across  the  river  was  a  little 
island,  on  which  was  plenty  of  wood;  but  no  boat  could  make  its 
way  across  because  of  the  ice-floes,  and  no  wood  could  be  had 
for  a  bridge.  The  Cure  was  worried  about  his  flock,  for  it  was 
he  who  had  called  them  out  to  this  land.  So  when  matters  grew 
worse  and  worse,  he  went  to  his  house  and  prayed  to  Le  Bon 
Dieu  that  if  He  would  spare  the  lives  of  his  followers,  he  would 
willingly  die.  My  friends,  his  virtue  was  not  unrewarded,  for 
next  morning  he  found,  on  going  out,  that  the  ice  between  the 
colony  and  the  island  had  packed  and  formed  a  natural  bridge. 
Needless  to  say,  the  men  crossed  to  the  island  and  got  all  the 
wood  they  needed  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.” 

A  silence  follows  the  tale,  and  little  Pierrette  asks — “Father, 
is  that  a  true  tale?”  “Yes,  my  child,  it  is  true,”  answers  the 
Cure,  as  he  rises  to  go.  “Farewell,  my  friends.” 

After  he  is  gone.  Maman  calls,  “Now,  mes  enfants,  to  bed!” 
A  quick  scuffling,  followed  by  the  cries,  “Bon  soir,  Maman,  bon 
soir.  Papa!”  “Bon  soir,  cheries  !”  ensues,  and  then  all  is  quiet  in 
the  little  cottage. 

BARBARA  WHITLEY, 

Upper  IAT AIuATamma. 

D  eft&L.  C 

THE  ROBIN 

The  Robin’s  song  is  very  clear. 

His  notes  are  very  cheery; 

I  see  him  from  my  window  near, 

And  hear  him  very  clearly. 

When  I  wake  up  and  look  around 
I  hear  the  robin  sing; 

“Get  up  !  Get  up !  and  come  outside, 

It’s  a  lovely  day  of  Spring.” 

MARGERY  PATERSON, 

Lower  III.  A,  Mu  Gamma. 
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BASKETBALL  REPORT,  1930-31 


Last  year  we  played  as  usual  in  the  Inter-School  League 
and  were,  sad  to  relate,  beaten  in  every  game  but  one.  In  this 
we  defeated  Weston  31-24.  In  some  of  the  other  games,  how¬ 
ever,  the  team  played  well,  and  were  beaten  only  by  a  few 
baskets.  The  second  team  fared  better.  They  defeated  Weston 
in  both  games,  28-7  and  22-2,  and  played  a  steady  game  all  year. 

The  teams  were  : — 

FIRST  TEAM  SECOND  TEAM 


SHOTS 

Elizabeth  Robertson  Betty  Weldon 

Joan  Patch  Nancy  Tolmie 


CENTRES 

Betty  Beveridge  (Capt.)  Pamela  Kemp 

Rose  Robertson  Anne  Fyshe  (Capt.) 


Shelagh  Young 
Barbara  Kemp 
Subs  : 

Joyce  Browning 


GUARDS 


Betty  Hughes 
Katharine  Gray 
Subs  : 

Elizabeth  Drummond 


Last  year  we  were  very  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  three  of 
the  first  team  players,  but  despite  this  loss  we  intend  to  do  great 
things  this  year.  Lender  Miss  Moore's  excellent  coaching  we 
have  greatly  improved.  We  have  two  practices  a  week,  and 
before  it  became  too  cold,  we  played  at  school  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  before  afternoon  school.  It  is  very  encouraging 
to  see  the  great  interest  taken  in  basketball  by  the  younger  girls 
as  is  seen  both  in  their  playing  and  in  their  attendance  at  the 
matches. 


Inter-House  Basketball 

Last  year  Delta  Beta  again  won  the  cup  after  defeating 
Beta  Lambda  in  the  first  round  and  Kappa  Rho  in  the  finals. 
This  year  they  won  the  first  match  after  beating  Beta  Lambda 
in  a  very  exciting  match.  After  Christmas  there  will  be  another 
inter-house  competition,  and  the  winner  of  that  will  play-off 
with  Delta  Beta  for  the  Basketball  Cup. 
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School  vs.  Mistress 

Last  year  the  School  played  the  Mistresses’  team  again.  They 
played  a  very  good  game,  and  we  defeated  them  only  after  a 
hard  game.  Their  team  was  : — 

SHOTS 

Miss  Hague  Miss  Ridgeway 

CENTRES 

Miss  Moore  Miss  Stephen 

GUARDS 

Miss  Cameron  Madame  Gaudion 

This  year  the  Sixth  Form  played  the  Mistresses,  the  only 
difference  in  their  team  being  Miss  Sellar,  who  took  Miss 
Hague’s  place,  and  Mrs.  McMillan,  who  played  centre  for  Miss 
Stephen.  Miss  Ridgeway  and  Miss  Sellar  both  proved  them¬ 
selves  very  good  shots,  and  Madame  Gaudion  excited  much 
attention  by  her  heroic  methods  of  defence.  The  score  at  the 
end  of  the  match  was  even,  but  when  the  whistle  blew  at  the 
finish  of  the  over-time  period,  the  Sixth  Form  were  found  to  be 
two  points  ahead. 


The  Study  vs.  Trafalgar 

This  game  was  played  on  Saturday.  November  28th.  The 
first  team  were  defeated  by  a  score  of  44  to  22.  The  second 
team  were  successful,  and  won  bv  a  score  of  32  to  8.  Both  fames 
were  very  well  played,  and  we  feel  that  this  year  we  shall  make 
a  better  showing  than  last  year. 

The  teams  were  as  follows  : 

SHOTS 

SECOND  TEAM 
Nancy  Tolmie 
Margaret  Macdonald 

CENTRES 

Betty  Beveridge  (Capt.)  Joyce  Browning  (Capt.) 

Anne  Fyshe  Pamela  Kemp 

DEFENCE 

Shelagh  Young  Joanna  Wright 

Betty  Hughes  Audrey  Monk 

Substitutes:  Margaret  Patch.  Frances  Sise,  Helen  Davis. 

BADMINTON 

Badminton  was  played  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  on  the 
court  in  the  School  yard,  as  well  as  at  St.  James'  on  Thursday 
afternoons  and  Saturday  mornings.  During  last  winter  we  had 
several  very  good  tournaments.  The  first  tournament  was  inter- 


FIRST  TEAM 
Joan  Patch 
Betty  Weldon 
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house;  the  teams  were  made  up  of  mistresses  and  girls.  It  was 
won  by  Miss  Hague  and  Betty  Beveridge  for  Mu  Gamma.  The 
runners-up  were  Rose  and  Elizabeth  Robertson.  The  inter¬ 
house  match  between  the  girls  was  won  by  Rose  and  Elizabeth 
Robertson  for  Delta  Beta;  the  runners-up  were  Betty  Weldon 
and  Betty  Beveridge,  of  Mu  Gamma.  Owing  to  the  large  number 
of  entries  for  the  Round  Robin  we  were  not  able  to  complete  it. 


SWIMMING 

Last  winter  the  school  entered  the  inter-school  swimming 
meet  for  the  first  time.  We  came  third  with  14  points.  Elizabeth 
Robertson  won  the  diving,  and  came  second  in  the  20  yards  free 
style.  Rose  Robertson  came  second  in  the  40  yards  free  style. 
Kathryn  McRobie  came  second  in  the  40  yards  side  stroke.  On 
June  the  fourth  of  last  year  the  school  held  its  first  swimming 
meet  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  In  this  meet  Delta  Beta  came  first  with 
39 ^4  points,  Kappa  Rho  next  with  14  points,  Beta  Lambda  next 
with  10  points,  and  Mu  Gamma  last  with  6  points.  The  diving 
was  exceptionally  good. 


SPORTS  DAY 

The  School  Sports  Day  took  place  on  May  15th  on  the 
Mountain.  It  was  decided  that  we  should  have  it  earlier  than 
usual,  as  for  the  last  few  years  it  had  been  so  warm  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  make  good  records.  Points  were  given  for  1st.  2nd 
and  3rd  places.  Delta  Beta  came  first.  Mu  Gamma  second.  Beta 
Lambda  third,  and  last  Kappa  Rho. 

Winners  of  the  Events: 


UPPER  SCHOOL- 

75  Yard  Dash — -E.  Drummond. 

Running  Long  Jump — R.  Robertson,  10  ft.  4  in. 
Baseball  Throw — R.  Robertson,  101  ft.  6  in. 
FOURTH  FORMS— 

60  Yard  Dash — F.  Sise. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — M.  Macdonald,  6  ft.  6J2  in. 
Baseball  Throw — F.  Sise,  99  ft.  4  in. 

THIRD  FORMS— 

50  Yard  Dash — S.  Baillie. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — S.  Baillie,  6  ft.  7  in. 
Obstacle  Race — M.  Price. 

OPEN  EVENTS— 

Hop,  Step,  Jump — E.  Robertson,  25  ft.  2]/2  in. 
Basketball  Throw — R.  Robertson,  54  ft.  9  in. 
Interhouse  Obstacle  Relay  won  by  Delta  Beta. 

Junior  School  Cup  won  by  the  A  Form. 
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VOLLEY  BALL 


This  year  Miss  Moore  started  a  new  game  called  Volley 
Ball.  W  e  played  on  the  Badminton  court  in  the  school  playing 
held.  Everybody  took  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  played  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  after  lunch,  as  well  as  on  Saturday 
mornings  after  Basketball. 


THE  TRIP  TO  COMPTON 

On  May  sixteenth  our  School  Basketball  Team  went  to 
Compton  to  play  a  basketball  match  against  their  school  team, 
an  event  long  anticipated.  There  were  nine  of  us  altogether, 
Miss  Moore,  six  girls  and  two  subs. 

Everybody  arrived  on  the  dot  laden  with  their  belongings, 
and  all  waited  patiently,  or  impatiently ,  according  to  their 
natures,  until  the  last  call  when  VI iss  Moore  arrived  and  we  all 
breathed  again. 

The  trip  to  Compton  was  all  too  short,  as  we  had  a  great 
time  on  the  train.  It  was  very  nice  to  see  the  girls  who  had 
once  been  at  the  Study,  many  of  whom  were  on  the  steps  to 
meet  us.  The  match  was  to  begin  at  three  o’clock,  and  it  did, 
very  promptly.  The  least  said  about  the  score  perhaps  the 
better.  Miss  Gillard,  the  head  mistress,  invited  the  two  teams 
to  her  house  for  tea  after  the  game. 

Before  supper  we  were  shown  all  over  the  school  (which 
we  had  not  had  time  to  see  before),  and  afterwards  there  was  a 
most  entertaining  French  marionnette  show,  which  kept  us  in 
gales  of  laughter;  the  French  mistress  had  made  both  the  dolls 
and  the  costumes,  and  it  was  an  extremely  clever  piece  of  work. 
After  this  we  saw  some  movies,  which  we  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
One  good  thing  led  to  another,  and  this  time  it  was  a  dance, 
which  ended  up  a  perfect  day.  Sunday  morning  was  cold,  but 
cheered  us  up  as  we  went  to  church  where  we  enjoyed  the 
service,  and  especially  the  singing,  the  choir  being  made  up  of 
school  girls. 

After  dinner  we  all  were  shooed  out  of  doors,  and  the 
majority  of  us  went  for  a  lovely  long  walk  in  the  woods.  When 
we  returned  it  was  nearly  time  to  leave;  we  all  piled  into  the  two 
cars  and  drove  to  the  stations  where  we  waited  about  twenty 
minutes  for  our  train,  which  gave  us  a  chance  to  say  again  what 
a  wonderful  week-end  we  had  had  at  King’s  Hall. 

Finally  we  arrived  home  and  everyone  voted  that  the  trip 
had  been  great  fun,  in  spite  of  having  lost  the  match.  But  we 
hope  next  year  to  return  the  match  and  also  to  make  a  better 
score. 
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DRILL 


Last  year  Miss  Edwards  presented  the  School  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cup  to  be  competed  for  each  }~ear.  Each  girl  is  marked  at 
the  end  of  every  term,  and  the  total  is  taken  for  each  house. 
These  marks  count  for  50%  of  the  total,  the  other  fifty  per  cent 
being  based  on  the  total  gained  at  the  Spring  Competition.  The 
cup  was  won  by  Mu  Gamma. 

The  Inter-Form  Cup  for  Drill  was  won  by  the  Upper  Fourth 
Form. 

Miss  Harvey,  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  at 
McGill,  judged  the  competition,  and  commented  favorably  upon 
the  standing  position  of  the  girls. 


SKATING  AND  ICE  HOCKEY 


Last  winter  a  skating  rink  was  constructed  on  the  playing 
field.  On  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoon  the  Middle 
and  Lower  School  came  out  in  large  numbers  and  enjoyed  the 
races  and  games  on  skates. 

On  Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoon,  after  lunch,  the 
Upper  School  donned  their  skates  and  played  hockey.  This 
proved  to  be  great  fun,  and  we  are  hoping  some  day  to  have  a 
team  and  play  a  match  against  one  of  the  other  schools. 

Excellent  work  in  Drill  for  the  term — 


B.  Weldon 
E.  Sweezey 


K.  Gurd 


M.  Mcdougall 
X.  Richardson 
S.  Baillie 
B.  Xors worthy 


H.  Davis 


J.  Browning 


P.  Hale 
M.  Macdonald 
X.  Tolmie 


I.  Irwin 
X.  Baillie 
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OLD  GIRLS’  NEWS 


ELEANOR  ANGUS  (Mrs.  Ronald  Jones)  is  living  in  town. 

ANNE  ARMSTRONG  is  studying  in  Ontario 

DOROTHY  BENSON  will  be  Captain  of  the  School  Guide  Company  until 
Christmas;  she  is  then  going  to  train  as  a  nurse  in  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital.  She  is  President  of  the  Old  Girls’  Association. 

NEVILLE  BIRCHALL  graduated  in  Arts  at  Toronto  Varsity  last  year. 

MARGARET  BLACK  (Mrs.  Howard  Gordon)  is  in  Cartierville,  and  has  a 
son. 

DOROTHY  BLAIR  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League. 

KATHLEEN  BOVEY  is  working  in  the  Metabolism  Clinic  in  the  General 
Hospital. 

ELIZABETH  BRICE  is  in  her  second  year  at  McGill. 

ANNETTE  BROCK  is  living  in  town.  She  took  a  navigation  course  in 
England  last  year. 

PATRICIA  BUDDEN  is  Lieutenant  of  the  44th  Company,  and  is  in  her  2nd 
year  at  McGill. 

OSLA  CAINES  (Mrs.  Richard  Dawes)  is  in  town,  and  has  one  daughter. 

CELIA  CANTLIE  is  a  debutante. 

EVELYN  CANTLIE  is  at  school  in  Paris. 

HILDRED  CLARKE  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League. 

THORA  CLERK  (Mrs.  O.  E.  Armstrong)  is  in  town. 

EVA  COLBY  is  a  debutante. 

ANNA  COWANS  (Airs.  A.  J.  Patterson)  is  in  town,  and  has  two  children. 

RUTH  COWANS  (Airs.  Allan  AlacKav)  is  in  town. 

DOROTHY  COWARD  and  HARRIET  CRAIG  are  in  town. 

JEAN  CRAIG  is  at  school  at  Dobbs-Ferry,  New  York. 

RUTH  CRANDALL  is  in  her  second  year  at  Dalhousie,  Halifax. 

AIARION  CRAWFORD  (Airs.  W.  Ramsay)  is  living  in  the  States,  and  has 
two  children. 

AIARION  DALE  (Airs.  Frank  Scott)  is  living  in  town,  and  has  one  son. 

DOLLY  DAVIDSON  (Airs.  Alan  AIcCall)  is  Vice-President  of  the  Old 
Girls’  Association.  She  has  a  girl  and  a  boy. 

CLARE  DAVIS  is  in  town. 

CONSTANCE  DAWES  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League. 

AIARGARET  DAWES  (Airs.  Duncan  Stewart)  is  in  town. 

PATRICIA  DAWES  is  in  town. 

ANNA  DALE  (Airs.  David  Kier)  is  in  Oxford,  England. 

PHYLLIS  DANIELS  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League. 

GERTRUDE  DICK  is  living  in  town. 

BETTY  DODD  is  working  in  the  Aletabolisin  Clinic  in  the  Alontreal 
General  Hospital. 

AIARGUERITE  DOUCET  (Airs.  John  Hollyer)  is  in  town  and  has  one 
daughter. 

PEGGY  DUGGAN  (Hon.  Airs.  A.  K.  Hugessen)  is  in  town,  and  has  one 
daughter  and  three  sons. 

AIABEL  EVANS  is  in  town. 

PEGGY  FAIRAIAN  is  studying  French  and  Italian,  and  is  a  member  of* 
the  Junior  League. 

JEAN  FROSST  (Airs.  Colin  Webster)  is  in  town  and  has  two  sons. 

STELLA  FROSST  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League  and  Treasurer  of  the 
S.O.G.A. 

BERYS  GILAIOUR  is  in  town. 

AIARY  GILAIOUR  is  in  France. 
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CELESTE  GLASS  is  at  Bishop  Strachan’s  School,  Toronto. 

SHIRLEY  GOODALL  is  in  Baltimore  taking  a  course  in  Medical  Art. 
MARGARET  GORDON  (Mrs.  Andrew  Barr)  is  living  in  England;  she 
was  over  here  last  year.  She  has  two  daughters. 

NANCY  HALE  is  a  debutante. 

ESTHER  HALE  is  at  school  in  Switzerland. 

CECILY  HELLIWELL  (Mrs.  David  Glassco)  has  one  daughter. 

RITA  HUTCHESON  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Holden)  L  in  town. 

DOROTHY  HYDE  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League  and  works  at  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital. 

ALICE  JAMIESON  (Mrs.  Ian  Adair)  is  in  town. 

MURIEL  JAMIESON  is  engaged  to  Stuart  Cantlie. 

NANCY  JOHNSON  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League,  and  is  in  her  second 
year  at  McGill. 

ANNE  LEE  and  THERESA  JUNIUS  are  living  in  New  York. 

BETTY  KEMP  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League. 

BARBARA  KEMP  is  at  school  in  Switzerland. 

BETTY  KNOX  is  abroad,  in  Switzerland. 

ETHEL  LAMPLOUGH  is  in  town. 

ISOBEL  LAMPLOUGH  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League. 

MILDRED  LARMONTH  has  gone  to  France  to  study. 

JANE  LEGGAT  graduated  in  Arts  from  McGill  in  May,  1931.  Is  engaged 
to  Donald  Maclnnes. 

BEATRICE  LYMAN  (Mrs.  H.  Wyatt  Johnson)  is  on  the  Committee  of 
the  S.P.C.A.,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Fencing  Club. 

AUDREY  LYMAN  is  a  debutante. 

MARY  LYMAN  is  at  Elmwood  School,  Ottawa. 

WILLA  MAGEE  is  a  debutante. 

NORA  MAGEE  is  at  Hatfield  Hall,  Cobourg. 

PEGGY  MACKENZIE  is  in  town;  she  is  doing  Guide  Work  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Art. 

CHARLOTTE  MACFARLANE  is  Secretary  of  the  S.O.G.A.,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  School  Guides,  but  at  Christmas  she  is  going  to  train 
as  a  nurse  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital. 

SHEILA  MACFARLANE  is  at  school  in  Paris. 

ELIZABETH  McARTHL’R  (Mrs.  Shepherd)  is  living  in  West  Newton, 
Mass. 

MARGARET  McMURRICH  is  in  Toronto. 

MARY  KATE  McNAUGHTON  is  in  U.S.A. 

JOY  McGIBBON  is  at  school  in  Paris. 

MARGARET  MOLSON  (Mrs.  Theodore  Morgan)  is  in  town  and  has  three 
children. 

BRUNHILDE  MORPHY  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Dunton)  is  in  town,  and  has  a 
family. 

ALYERDA  MACNUTT  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League. 

SHEILA  and  HONOR  MATHEWSON  are  members  of  the  Junior  League. 
MARGOT  MacDOUGALL  is  in  town. 

NAOMI  MacGACHEN  is  in  her  second  }rear  at  McGill. 

PHYLLIS  LE  MAISTRE  is  in  town. 

BEATRICE  MURRAY  (Mrs.  Arthur  Findlay)  is  living  in  town. 

PHOEBE  NOBBS  is  studying  for  the  stage  in  England. 

BETTY  OGILVIE  is  a  debutante. 

DOROTHY  OSBORNE  is  studying  under  Lord  Rutherford  at  Cambridge. 
"She  spent  last  year  at  the  University  of  Montpelier,  where  she  wrote 
her  Thesis  for  D.Sc. 

GERDA  PARSONS  (Mrs.  A.  J.  Thomas)  is  in  town  and  has  one  son. 
MARGARET  PATTERSON  is  in  town,  taking  a  partial  course  at  McGill. 
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MARGARET  PECK  is  doing  Guide  work;  she  is  a  member  of  the  Junior 
League. 

ELIZABETH  PECK  is  at  school  in  Switzerland. 

ELEANOR  PECK  is  at  Headington  School,  Oxford. 

ELIZABETH  POWELL  is  in  Paris. 

HOPE  RICHARDSON  is  in  her  fourth  year  at  McGill. 

DEANE  RICHARDSON  is  teaching  dancing. 

MARY  RIORDEN  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League. 

ROSE  ROBERTSON  is  working  in  the  National  Trust  Co. 

PEGGY  ROBINSON  is  at  Netherwood,  Rothesay,  N.B. 

NORAH  ROSAMOND  is  living  in  Montreal  again;  she  has  one  son. 

KATHLEEN  ROSAMOND  is  a  Governor  of  the  School  and  Brown  Owl 
of  the  Brownie  Pack. 

HELEN  SCOTT  is  at  Bishop  Strachan's  School.  Toronto. 

GRACE  SHEARWOOD  (Mrs.  Furse)  is  in  town  and  has  a  baby  boy. 

JESSIE  SMITH  is  in  London. 

MARGARET  STAIRS  is  in  town;  she  spent  part  of  last  year  in  Bolivia, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Fencing  Club. 

CHARLOTTE  STAIRS  is  Captain  of  the  65th  Co.,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Junior  League. 

AILEEN  STAIRS  is  in  her  second  year  at  St.  Hilda's  College,  Oxford. 

ELLEN  STANSFIELD  is  in  town  doing  Guide  work. 

MARJORIE  STE\  ENSON  (Mrs.  Kenelm  Winslowe)  is  living  in  Sher¬ 
brooke;  she  was  married  in  September. 

FRANCES  TATLEY  is  in  town. 

JEAN  TATLEY  is  working  in  the  Canadian  Industries  Limited. 

OLIVE  THORNTON  is  living  in  town  and  doing  Junior  League  work. 

GWYNEDD  TURNER  is  in  England.  She  graduated  from  the  Bedford 
Physical  Training  College. 

MARY  TURPIN  is  living  in  town. 

HELEN  WELDON  is  in  town.  Last  winter  she  was  secretary  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Symphony  Orchestra. 

GWYNETH  WONHAM  is  working  in  the  Dr.  Rabinovitch's  Clinic  in  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital. 

ISOBEL  WONHAM  is  in  her  first  year  Arts  at  McGill. 


MARRIAGES 

ISOBEL  BARCLAY  to  CURZON  DOBELL. 

RUTH  COWANS  to  ALLAN  MACKAY. 

MARJORIE  STEVENSON  to  KENELM  WINSLOWE. 
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